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Let’s concede that 1/30th of an ounce of other factors. New postwar models will 
U.235 has enough atomic energy to drive be safer, faster, easier operating. As 
battleships around the world; and that always, accuracy and dependability will 
the peacetime use of this force may revolu- be features. 


tionize our concept of power. Likewise, our work on Harris presses, 


Yet even with atomic energy, the basic revolutionary as some of the improve- 


principles of power paper cutters and of ments may seem when announced, con- 


offset, letterpress, and gravure presses will tinues to be focused on achieving these 


still remain unchanged. long-accepted Harris ideals: Better print- 


That is why we emphasize that our cur- ing results, Greater output, and Less 
rent developments are evolutionary rather standing time. 
than revolutionary. We stress the experi- We are now organized—coast to coast— 
ence of the past in creating improvements for direct Harris and Seybold sales and 
for the future. service in this country and Canada. Our 

Our consistent product improvement specific product announcements will be 
program for Seybold cutters and trim- made when we know more about deliveries. 
mers is based on detailed studies of knife Harris « Seybold « Potter Company, 
pressures, shear angles, clamp leads and General Offices, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


HARRIS*SEYBOLD 


* HARRIS PRESSES...SEYBOLD CUTTERS...RELATED MACHINES, EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 











IF ONLY THEY GREW ON TREES! 





























. .. With new friends and old customers sending in orders almost daily for the Sta-Hi Master 
Former, we wish it were possible for us to just walk to a shelf, pull down a completed machine, 
wrap it up and ship it . .. Or maybe pull one out of a hat . . . But it will still be some little while 
yet before this time and money saving stereotype equipment can be built in quantity to Sta-Hi's 
exacting engineering standards . . . Meanwhile, the “early birds” who are ordering now will 
be sure of a definite place in line for delivery when the factory wheels at Sta-Hi are turning 
again at full speed... The sooner your order is placed, the less time you'll have to spend 


waiting in line, while you “nurse along” your old equipment ... Write or wire for complete 


information... 


STA-HI CORPORATION 
1020 Crocker Street Los Angeles 21, California 
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This great new M-20 75 mm. “recoilless” cannon provides the 
heavy striking power of field artillery plus the mobility of a light 
infantry weapon. Developed by U. S. Ordnance; designed in part 
and produced exclusively by Miller Printing Machinery Co. 


COMPACT — weight 110 pounds, 82’ long; mounted on 30 
calibre machine gun tripod — as against 3400 pounds of a ponder- 
ous 75 mm. field artillery gun on wheel carriage. 


VERSATILE — readily transported and set up on level or rugged 
terrain. Tremendous possibilities for greater firepower with less 
manpower. Equally suited to the infantry, motorized or airborne 
soldier. 


AST — a simple gun, easily learned, transported and set up by 
a 2-man team. Outmaneuvers heavily mounted unwieldy weapons. 


Built by 







\CCURATE — Absolutely no recoil at all; no “kick” to disturb 
aim; accuracy of a sniper’s rifle; fires 14-pound high explosive 
shell 4 miles. 


Over 40 years of progressive service to 














The popular Miller Two-Color Automatic presents versatility and 
volume in production to the greatest number of America’s press- 
rooms, at a minimum of investment. Designed, developed and 
manufactured by Miller Printing Machinery Co. 


COMPACT — Smallest press of its sheet size — saving up to 50% 
in floor space. Three Miller Two-Colors occupy space required by 
two other presses of same sheet size. 


VERSATILE— Multi-color printing combinations with almost 
single-color starting time. Single or two colors at speed exceeding 
other single color presses. Quick changeover for various stocks. 
FAST — Low, overall visibility, 17 foot length and simple ac- 
cessibility afford quick get-away. Up to 20% faster than presses 
of similar sheet size. 

LCCU RATE — Integral structural alignment of feeder, press and 
delivery, in addition to patented 2 to 1 Harmonie bed motion 
without air plungers, practically eliminate frame distortion and 
vibration. 


nation and industry during war and peace 














When football season comes around you 
should have sent your old summer compo- 
sition rollers to the nearest Bingham factory 
to be cast for efficient winter use. It’s still 
not to late!! 

The convenient locations of the sixteen 
Bingham factories is your assurance that 
your rollers will meet the weather and cli- 
‘matic conditions of your territory. 

Seasonal change of rollers is an economy. 
it saves ink, helps maintain running speed, 
reduces cause of offset and insures better 
printing. Bingham Rollers, nearly a hundred 
years of roller-making experience behind 
them, are dependable, made to a standard. 

Call or write your nearest Bingham 


representative now. 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


Roller Makers Since 1847 
Manufacturers of Printers’ and Litho-Offset Rollers | 





CHICAGO 5 
Atianta 3 Des Moines 2 indianapolis 2 Minneapolis 15 Pittsburgh 3 
Cleveland 14 Detroit 10 Kalamazoo 12 Nashville 3 St. Louis 2 


Dallas 1 Houston 6 Kansas City 6 Oklahoma City 6 Springfield, CG. 
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TECHNICAL 
BOOKS 


STANDARD BOOK ON ESTIMATING for 
PRINTERS—By Fred W. Hoch. Revised 1941 
edition. This book is a primer for students and a 
reference for printers and estimators. Every 
printing plant should have a copy. Author ex- 
plains all operations in commercial printing 
plant and shows production time allowance for 
each in hours and decimal hours. Size, 6 in. b 
944 in., 268 pages, $3.75 per copy, cash wit 

er. 


PRINTING INKS—Their Chemistry and Tech- 
nology—By Carleton Ellis. Bound in clotn, 6 in. 
by 94 in., 560 pages, well illustrated. For print- 
ing executives, pressmen, photo-engravers, 
platemakers, ink manufacturers, chemists, 
paper-makers. Author stays close to printing 
plant. The solving of new production problems 
brought about by technological improvements, 
both in o—enes and inks, created the urgent 
need for this book. Price $7, cash with order. 


THE PRACTICE OF PRESSWORK—By Craig 
R. Spicher. We offer copies to our readers, at the 
special price of $4.00 per copy, cash with order. 
No printer should be without a copy (9000 
copies printed). 


LITHOGRAPHERS MANUAL — Compiled by 
Walter E. Soderstrom. Second revised edition. 
Technical information from copy to finished job, 
Nationally known technical men contributed the 
bulk of practical camera, platemaking and press- 
work information. Size 8% in. by 1114 in. Bound 
in red cloth, gold stamped. Many of the 368 
pages are illustrated. Price $5 per copy, cash 
with order. 


PHOTOGRAVURE—By H. Mills Cartwright, 
Covers all of photogravure's hasic principles in 
concise and readable language. Rotogravure re- 
ceives minor discussion but this is generally con- 
sidered best textbook on photogravure process. 
Contains 202 pages, 34 illustrations, maroon 
cloth, size 644 in. by 94 in., $3.50 per copy, 
cash with order. 


MANUAL OF STEREOTYPING—By Joseph 
Goggin. This 256-page book conveys technical 
information and manipulating procedure. Writ- 
ten by a practical stereotyper. Price $5.00, cash 
with order. 


PRESSROOM PROBLEMS AND ANSWERS— 
By Fred W. Hoch, Might be consdered a minia- 
ture encyclopedia since it contains answers to 334 
pressroom problems which have been answered 
by Mr. Hoch. Written in language of journey- 
man pressman. Pressmen, production men, paper 
and ink manufacturers, electrotypers and photo- 
engravers will find this book of high utility when 
pressroom problems arise in which tendency is to 
lay blame on furnished materials 1 in press- 
room production. Size, 6 in. by 944 in., 258 pages, 
gold stamped blue cloth. Price, $2 per copy, cash 
with order. 


HOW TO ADJUST WORK-UPS—By Wm. H. 
Lichter and Geo. F. Smalley. Booklet consists of 
24 pages in which are analyzed and remedies are 
given for prevention and/or elimination of work- 
ups. Material written as result of actual plant 
experience. Size, 544 in. by 714 in. Price, $1 per 
copy, cash with order. 


HANDBOOK FOR PRESSMEN—By Fred W. 
Hoch. Book written by authority on all phases 
of flat-bed letterpress production for the practi- 
cal pressman. Contains 248 pages, 26 illustra- 
tions and 24 charts, $3 per copy, cash with order. 


READING AS A VISUAL TASK—By Matthew 
Luckiesh, D.Sc. and Frank Moss, E.E. Most im- 
portant research work to have been published in 
many years. For printers, designers, publishers, 
typographers and layout men. Readability of 
type, type faces, length of line, leading between 
lines, paper, ink, printing method and lighting 
are some of the factors involved in ease of read- 
ing. Size 514 in. by 85% in., 428 pages, bound in 
maroon gold stamped cloth. Price $5 per copy. 
Please enclose remittance with order. 


Please Note: All books orders must be accom- 
anied by remittance... . This is necessar 
ecause of narrow handling margin allowed. 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT 


ENGgiNetr 
1276 W. 3 St.,Cleveland 13, Ohio 











p-e-d-c-e 4ne/44 progress 


IN THE HOE ORGANIZATION 





re has brought progressive development, advancement, im- 
provement in Hoe products ever since 1805. And now with the 
dawn of a new era of peace, Hoe takes another big step forward 
for the benefit of the publishing field. 
While devoting the past four years to the production of ingen- 


ious precision mechanisms for American ordnance, Hoe has been 


quietly developing a number of advancements in equipment for 
mechanical journalism. | 

Important steps ahead have been taken via drawing-board and 
blueprint. And all the new techniques, skills and facilities devel- 
oped by Hoe during its wartime activities will be applied to turn 
these engineering achievements into highly efficient realities. 

Out of Hoe’s 140-year experience in accurately evaluating what 
is merely new and what is fundamental improvement, you may 
expect truly important developments in Hoe pressroom equip- 
ment. Watch for this news — and be assured that such equipment 
will embody every factor of advanced design, tested materials and 
expert workmanship that publishers will need for profitable 


operation in the highly competitive period we are now entering. 











R. HOE & CO.. INC. | 


910 EAST 138th STREET NEW YORK 54, N. Y. | 
Branches: BOSTON + CHICAGO +¢ SAN FRANCISCO + BIRMINGHAM | 
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Lanston Monotype Machine Company 
Twenty-fourth and Locust Streets, Philadelphia 3, Penna. 
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SYNTHETIC 
ROLLERS 


He may be tops in his own village, but he hasn’t the equipment to 
compete in a modern world. 


American printers and lithographers are ahead of the times. They 
are equipping both new and old presses with Ideal soft synthetic 
rubber rollers as fast as possible. They increase their quality- 
productive-hours when they change to Ideals—because these mod- 
ern soft-textured rollers: 

1. Keep quality high, uniform 4. Reduce production delays 

2. Permit fast operation 5. Save cleaning time 

3. Require less setting time and washup material 


PROVE IT IN YOUR OWN PLANT! 


Order one set of Idecl synthetics for one press and see how other 
pressmen envy the man who operates them. 





For Typographic Presses For Lithographic Presses 
use SYNTHOX use LITHOCRAFT 
with linseed-base, aniline and with linseed-base, vapor and 
heat-set inks heat-set inks 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


21-24 Thirty-ninth Avenue 


2512 West 24th Street B Si tial a 
e ranches in the principal cities ° Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Chicago 8, Illinois 
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MY ATF CHIEF HELPS 
Hold OLD CUSTOMERS 
AND Win NEw Ones” 





















That’s the way Ralph S. Inman, President 

of Finger Lakes Press, Inc., Auburn, N. Y., meets 

the modern demand for letterpress and offset lithography 
in the same plant. His ATF Chief offset press turns out broadsides, 
advertising literature, and form and rule work. He says: “We get good coverage, 
accurate register for color, and absolute fidelity of reproduction.” 


But there are many other reasons why the ATF Chiefs are liked by letterpress printers. 

For instance, the precise adjustment of the water control, a feeder that handles even 

tissue paper, and ample clearance for working on plate and blanket cylinders. These and 
many other features of the Chiefs make a day’s production easier, better, and more profitable. 


ATF Chiefs and ATF Kellys make an ideal team for the modern printer. When 
civilian needs can again be met, ATF will have everything for an offset department 


from darkroom to pressroom. Right now any ATF press can be reserved for postwar 
delivery. Ask the man who represents ATF for a copy of “Offset Answers,” and to tell 


you all about the ATF Civilian Priority Delivery Plan, or write to us direct. 





ATF CHIEFS 


are made in three sizes: 
14x20; 17x22; 22x29 






American Type Founders 


200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH B, NEW JERSEY 
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IT’S ALL IN 
KNOWING HOW! 








“KNOW HOW” HELPS MAKE 
MERCURY PRODUCTS BETTER! 


Any proud father who has attempted to imitate mama's han- 
dling of a diaper soon sadly admits— it's all in knowing how. 
That same principle holds true in building rollers and blankets. 
They look like simple products to build. But to build Mercury- 
quality rollers and blankets requires all the skill and know- 
how of a fulltime staff of engineers and research technicians. 
Required also are the facilities of a million dollar plant, de- 
voted exclusively to rollers and blankets for the graphic arts. 















It pays to buy from the largest plant 


devoted solely to rollers and blankets 


for the graphic arts. : D. M. RAPPORT, Pres. Federal at 26' Street CHICAGO 
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FITTING NEW 
POURING 
SHEETS 


ON AUTOMATIC AND 
JUNIOR 


Autoplates 


When new pouring sheets are supplied for 
replacement on Automatic and Junior 
Autoplates, they are deliberately furnished 
slightly oversize to allow for normal wear on 
the matrix bar and clip lock-up mechanism. 

Edges A must be filed to fit snuggly be- 
tween the two matrix holder clips when 
the casting box has been locked up. 














[ie 
/ ee 








WOOD NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY CORPORATION 
PLAINFIELD - NEW JERSEY 


New York Office: 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


This is No. 33 in the Wood Series of Maintenance Hints. Reprints are available if your set is not complete. 
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... hairline register, delicate inking, a line or a dot 
that just kisses the paper is the kind of performance 
you get from an ATF Kelly. The built-in rigidity, 


controlled impressional strength, and pyramid system 


BE SURE you have of ink distribution enable all Kellys to take fine work 
a “balanced” shop! ‘ ‘ ‘ , 

in their stride . . . handle the common run of jobs 
ATF Kellys and ATF . R : 
Chiefs make an ideal with equal ease. Eighty per cent of all commercial 
team for the modern — 
printer. Future demand printing can be run on Kellys. 
wien oy Ps cm When presses become available again, it will be 
tion. If you are think- ATF Kelly performance that counts. Meanwhile, 
ing about offset now, 
ask us for a copy of any ATF press can be reserved now for postwar 


“OFFSET ANSWERS.” 


delivery. Ask the man who represents ATF 
about the ATF Civilian Priority Delivery Plan, 


or write to us direct. 













r 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH B, NEW JERSEY 
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The Duplex Super- 
Duty Interchange- 
able Arched Type 
Unit Semi-Cylin- 
drical Plate Press. 


DUPL 
& 
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Every great development can 
be traced to the creative skill of 
men with vision—men with an 
idea for reaching out into un- 
charted fields to produce “better 
means.” 

Duplex started such leadership 
when they introduced the Flat Bed 
Web Perfecting Press over 60 years 
ago. For the first time publishers 
could produce a complete news- 
paper ready for distribution in one 
operation directly from the type 
forms. This leadership was con- 
tinued when the first Unit-Type 
Heavy Duty Semi-Cylindrical Press 
was developed in 1906. 

Next came the revolutionary 
Tubular Plate Press, the first of 
which went into operation in 1909. 


F é ry 
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It enabled middle-class news- 
papers to cut printing production 
time and plate cost in half, plus the 
flexibility of all page combinations 
in multiples of two. 

Then came the great develop- 
ment of the Unitubular Press which 
represents the ultimate in compact- 
ness and flexibility — made up of 
four-page units — that can be ex- 
panded by units as circulation and 
color needs increase. 

Invention and leadership. All of 
the standard type newspaper 
presses in use today were origi- 
nated by Duplex engineers. This 
Duplex tradition is reflected in 
additional improvements and re- 
finements for your post war Duplex 
equipment. 








ks e 





The DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


Builders of the World’s Finest Newspaper Presses 


77 W. WASHINGTON ST. 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


BATTLE CREEK 
MICHIGAN 


500 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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THEY ’RE GETTING OLDE 


Statistics reveal that the average age of linecasting machine oper- 
ators has advanced ten years! Fewer young men are serving 
apprenticeships. This trend was in evidence long BEFORE the war, 
and the war has only served to heighten the condition. 


Speed up the work of your older operators! Save THEIR eyes and 
YOUR money by installing Matrix Contrast Service. Your PRESENT 
matrices can be treated with Black and White — it’s not necessary 
to purchase new ones. 

The question, ‘‘How will we do MORE work with FEWER and OLDER 
operators?” is easily solved when you install Black and White. YOU 
will benefit when you give your operators the advantages of Matrix 
Contrast Service. WRITE TODAY! 


BLACK &i [iis 


MATRIX CONTRAST CORPORATION ia 


SOLE LICENSEES of the PERCY L. HILL MATRIX CONTRAST PATENTS NOS. 1,466,437 and 1,796,023 § | 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 


EUROPEAN AGENTS: FUNDITOR, LTD., 3, WOODBRIDGE STREET, CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, E.C.1 : iit 
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Photo -Typesetting — Will It Work? 


shows no interest in the possible development 

of photo-typesetting equipment because he is 
not photographically minded. Perhaps he isn’t 
right now because he is satisfied with present me- 
chanical typesetting methods. Future develop- 
ments may compel him to consider it. 


rz HAS been said that the letterpress printer 


On the other hand, offset-lith printers have been 
crying for photo-typesetting equipment. No doubt 
this demand is partially sponsored by the fact that 
the platemaking process itself is largely photo- 
graphic. Or it may be due to the feeling that these 
plants should be self-contained. 


The skeptics think there are not enough offset 
printers in the country to make it worthwhile to 
produce a machine which could be marketed at 
reasonable cost. One manufacturer, who has de- 
veloped a photo-typesetting machine boldly states 
he doesn’t expect use of the machine to be confined 
solely to the offset field. This statement appears to 
be based on the anticipation thai letterpress plants, 
trade compositors and photo-engravers may be 
future customers. A friend of ours has suggested 
that advertising departments of department stores 
as well as advertising agencies in the larger cities 
will be potential users of this type of equipment. It 
would appear that *f photo-typesetting will offer 
something to these people that cannot be obtained 
at present, or perhaps at more reasonable cost, then 
certainly an impetus to its adoption would be 
apparent. In any event, if photo-typesetting can 
be made practicable in plant operation, certainly 
a considerable period of time will pass before its 
general adoption by the typesetting and plate- 
making industries. Inevitably, new plant operating 
problems will be presented with introduction of 
the equipment. 


Let’s take a look at the offset-lith picture. Ac- 
cording to reliable sources, there are presently 
approximately 2500 pressrooms containing one or 
more offset presses. Out of this number of plants it 
is estimated by a reliable authority that about 70% 
or 1750 plants maintain platemaking facilities. With 
respect to lithographic platemaking plants to the 
trade, there are but few. It is estimated that pos- 
sibly 30 plants could be placed in this classification. 


Thus it seems that application of photo-type- 
setting equipment in the offset platemaking field 
would indeed be limited in volume. Just how rap- 
idly the letterpress platemaking field would adopt 
photo-typesetting to any appreciable extent is 
problematical. 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer—September 1945 


Manipulation of such machines virtually will 
be a new trade which will require extended training 
upon the part of the operator before he becomes 
proficient. 

At the moment, it is not known whether these 
new machines have proved themselves in the acid 
test of actual plant operation. 

Many printing executives are skeptical about 
photographic typesetting. This skepticism appar- 
ently is based upon information about devices most 
of which have not advanced beyond the paper stage. 
Descriptions of a number of proposed mechanisms 
have been printed in the trade press and by the 
patent office from time to time. 

According to information received from sponsor 
sources the major problems of photo-typesetting 
have been solved. Among these are differential 
letter spacing, equi-distant line measure, one-man 
operation, correction of composed matter, pro- 
jection of varying type sizes from one pattern within 
certain size limits, and the type matter may be fur- 
nished on film or paper in negative or positive form. 

Many printers claim that photo-composition can 
never be made to attain the extreme flexibility in- 
herent in metal composition. They hold that photo- 
typesetting can not be made to permit changes in 
display composition between lines and it would be 
very difficult to compose a page of composition to 
exact predetermined depth. They point to the in- 
evitable prerogative of the customer who wants to 
change his mind after composition has been deter- 
mined, that is, he may want more or less spacing 
between lines of text matter. In this respect, letter- 
press represents utmost flexibility. 

At the moment, the doubters may be correct in 
their thinking with respect to the flexibility of the 
photo-typesetting method. 

Human nature being what it is, we are not in a 
position to say whether or not it will be the deter- 
mining factor in the success or failure of photo- 
typesetting. By this we mean foregoing the luxury 
of author’s corrections. The letterpress process cer- 
tainly indulges the luxury through its sheer flexi- 
bility. Purchasers of gravure printing, however, are 
inhibited in this respect, yet a considerable volume 
of work is executed for customers who never see the 
complete assemblage previous to receiving finished 
copies. In some respects, the same inhibition per- 
tains to offset. 

Printing Equipment Engineer believes that definite 
information about practical operation of photo- 
typesetting equipment in printing and plate-mak- 
ing plants will be forthcoming within several 
months’ time. 


15 








Steam-Set -Ink (Moisture-Set or 


Precipitated Drying Type) for eliminating first impression 


offset in newspaper printing 





Courtesy of ANPA Mechanical Department, Reprinted from Bulletin No. 313. 


N interesting development—the ulti- 
A mate goal of which is the elimination 
of first-impression offset and news 
ink rub-off, combined with blacker and 
greatly improved printing results—has 
recently come to the attention of the 
ANPA Mechanical Committee. This re- 
fers to trials that have been made in the 
newspaper field with steam-set or mois- 
ture-set ink. This ink is printed on the 
web of paper, just the same as the present 
news ink. Immediately after printing, 
moisture is applied to the paper (usually 
with steam) and the surface of the ink is 
set hard enough to resist offset or rub-off. 
This is an ink which was developed as 
recently as 1939 and thus far has had 
only limited use.!1 It has been used for 
printing gum and bread wrappers, on 
one side of the paper only. Apparently, 
the ink companies licensed to sell this ink 
had not considered that it could or would 
be used for printing newspapers. The 
original tests on a newspaper press on 
newsprint, with the object of eliminating 
first-impression offset and rub-off, were 
carried on by the Chicago Tribune in its 
pressroom under the supervision of John 
W. Park, production manager. 

In the spring of 1944, the rig 
Tribune management arranged that he 
could devote much of his time to the 
study of postwar possibilities for improve- 
ment in the printing of the newspaper. 
His thinking was of radical changes in 
methods, rather than the ordinary day- 
to-day improvements. The first approach 
was to discover or design a smaller and 
less hazardous dryer for heat-set inks, but 
this was soon abandoned, at least for the 
time being. Knowing the laboratory 
status and the limited use of steam-set 
ink, Mr. Park suggested to several major 
ink companies that this type of ink might 
be used on newspaper presses to elim- 
inate first-impression offset. It had never 
been considered, but three companies, 
the Fred’k H. Levey Company, the 
George H. Morrill Company and the 
International Printing Ink Company, 
agreed to work with the Chicago Tribune 
in trials to be carried on in its pressroom. 

Late last summer a préss was set aside 
for several days each week and fitted for 
such tests. A number of these tests were 
carried on with ink furnished by all three 
ink concerns, their chemists working very 
closely with the Tribune organization, 
watching their ink run, and being gov- 
erned accordingly in the preparation of 
ink for the next trial run. The first trials 
were not too encouraging because they 





1See p. 50, June 1942, and p. 177, Dec. 1943 
issues of Printing Equipment Engineer. 
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were the first attempts to meet the limita- 
tion of the extremely short time interval 
allowed for the ink to set between the 
first and second impressions. The steam- 
set ink was used on the first impression, 
the moisture being applied immediately 
afterwards. Straight type pages were 
on the second impression, but were not 
inked, so that offset from the second- 
impression blanket, if any, could not be 
confused with show through or strike 
through. 

After several initial trials, the Inter- 
national Printing Ink Company decided 
to do its experimentation and testing in 
its laboratory in New York. The Tribune 
continued the trial runs, making progress 
with each trial. On Jan. 19, 1945, it ran 
a test with a full page of pictures on first 
impression, backed up with a classified 
page (un-inked), at 35,000 papers per 
hour, using steam-set ink furnished by 
the George H. Morrill Company. This 
showed absolutely no offset from the 
second-impression blanket. The printing 
was blacker and sharper than ordinary 
second-impression printing with the 


present news ink, and the ink was ab- 
solutely set. 

This, without question, was the first 
time this achievement had been accom- 
plished on a regularly constructed news- 
paper press, and, even though it was only 
an experimental run, it definitely indi- 
cated the possibility of steam-set inks for 
use by newspapers to eliminate offset 
from the press blankets. 

In March of this year, substantially the 
same results were accomplished on the 
full-size press in the laboratory of the 
International Printing Ink Company at 
22,000 papers per hour, the top speed at 
which this press could deliver the 
product. 

In the issue of April 20, 1945, the 
Chicago 7ribune ran steam-set ink on the 
first impression of one press unit through- 
out the entire daily edition, with very 
promising results. 

All the problems entailed in using this 
extraordinary ink have not been solved, 
but» those who have been doing the ex- 
perimental work with it believe that this 
method of eliminating first-impression 
offset has a better chance to succeed in 
regular newspaper production than any 
other method which has been tried thus 
far. Its use does not require changes in 
the generally accepted press design, but 
does require additions, the chief one be- 
ing a means of moistening the ink on the 
web of paper. The moisture is preferably 
applied by running the web of paper 
through a box into which low-pressure, 
wet steam has been released by means of 
a number of perforated pipes. 

The cost of the ink has not been defi- 
nitely determined at this time, but, when 
on a production basis, it will no doubt be 
several times the cost of present news ink. 
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Trade Conferences Resumed 





Photo-Lithographers 
Meet in Philadelphia 


The annual convention of the National 
Association of Photo-Lithographers will 
be held in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa., November 1, 2 and 3. 

The program will be high-lighted by 
discussions on the general subjects: Labor 
in the lithographic industry, new equip- 
ment outlook, hourly costs in the indus- 
try, building a lithographic sales force, 
veterans and the lithographic industry, 
lithographic craftsman’s day, building a 
new plant—moving problems, new com- 
petition coning, what’s new in the 
industry. 


Great Lakes Newspaper 
Mechanical Conference 


The first annual Great Lakes News- 
paper Mechanical Conference will be 
held at Hotel Cleveland, in Cleveland, 
on Sunday and Monday, October 28 and 
29. The Great Lakes Conference district 
comprises the states of Indiana, Michi- 
gan and Ohio. The conference was or- 
ganized in Cleveland at the time of the 
1944 ANPA Mechanical Conference. It 
is planned to take up all of the October 
conference time with clinic meetings— 
one for each major newspaper mechani- 
cal department in the newspaper plant. 

The following officers and directors at- 


tended a meeting at the Deshler-Wallick 
hotel, Columbus, Ohio, on Sunday 
August 25, at which time conference 
plans were completed: President, George 
H. Fuller, Cleveland Press; Vice Presi- 
dent Lester Yeager, Indianapolis Star; 
Secretary-Treasurer Al P. Oberg, Flint 
(Mich.) Journal; Roy English, Detroit 
News; Levi E. White, Port Huron 
(Mich.) Times-Herald; Oscar Gneuhs, 
Cleveland News; Frank Duncan, Ports- 
mouth (O.) Times; Deo A. Padgett, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Illinois Newspaper 
Mechanical Conference 


Howard C. Colton of the Illinois 
Newspaper Mechanical Conference, 
through the board of directors, has an- 
nounced that the 1946 meeting will be 
held in DeKalb, Ill., on October 6 and 7. 
Further information about the confer- 
ence will be sent to executive members at 
an early date. 


26th ITCA Convention 


The 26th annual convention of the In- 
ternational Trade Composition Associa- 
tion will be held at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, on Friday and Saturday, 
September 21 and 22. 


PIA, Inc., To Meet 
in Pittsburgh 


The Printing Industry of America, 
successor to the United Typothetae of 
America, will hold its 59th annual ses- 
sion in Pittsburgh. On Thursday, Octo- 
ber 4, Senator James E. Murray, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Small 
Business, will address PIA representa- 
tives at a luncheon. He will discuss post- 
war employment and purchasing power 
as it affects smaller manufacturers. 

Printing Industry of America repre- 
sents approximately 75 per cent of the 
nation’s commercial printing business. 
It is a federation of 26 local and regional 
printing organizations. 


Turner Has New Chicago 
Address 


Turner Typefounders, Cleveland, an- 
nounced recently by means of a broad- 
side mailing piece that it had acquired 
the eight story building at 732 Sherman 
St., Chicago (5), into which has been 
moved the Chicago offices, plant equip- 
ment and stock. Tools and facilities are 
being installed. On September 14, Turn- 
er Typefounders held open house at 
which Chicago printers were invited to 
inspect the new quarters. Joe Werth- 
eimer is manager of the Chicago branch. 





H-S-P Occupies New Quarters in New York 


charge of Sales, has announced that, 

effective August 1, the New York 
establishment of the Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Company moved to a new location 
at 75 Varick Street, corner of Canal, in 
the printing machinery district. Also, 
effective August 1, sales and service on 
the products of the Seybold Division of 
the company will be handled direct to 
the trade. All contracts with customers 


il A. PORTER, Vice President in 





will be through representatives of the 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Company. 

Direct distribution, it is stated, has al- 
ways been a sales policy of the Harris 
Division but last year the management 
of the company took action to integrate 
the sales activities of the Seybold and 
Harris Divisions under the direction of 
H. A. Porter, Vice President in Charge of 
Sales. The larger quarters now occupied 
by the company will provide ample 


facilities to handle the combined activi- 
ties of the Harris and Seybold Divisions. 

J. W. Valiant, for many years Vice 
President in Charge of Sales in the East- 
ern District for Harris, is in charge of the 
combined Seybold and Harris operations 
at New York. Branch offices of the 
Eastern District are located at 10 High 
Street, Boston; and 1421 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. The Eastern Dis- 
trict includes New England, the Atlantic 
Seaboard states to the Carolinas, New 
York and Pennsylvania. 
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Equipment and Supplies 





Stroboscopic Light Source 


OLD cathode electron tubes called 
Strobotrons, with two internal trig- 
ger grids for operation in simple con- 

denser discharge circuits are now avail- 
able from Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc. Used as a source of stroboscopic 
light, these strobotron tubes provide 
pulse frequencies up to 240 p.p.s. Appli- 
cations include continuous visual in- 
spection of moving textiles and printing 
from high speed rotary presses; precise 
timing of cams, shafts, flywheels, gears, 
pulleys, fan blades, spindles and shuttles 
and many other rotating or reciprocating 
parts. 

Strobotrons also make visual study of 
stress or effect during operation in actual 
service easy by creating “‘stop”’, reverse 
or slow motion which may be photo- 
graphed for reference or permanent rec- 
ord. Frequency of flashing may be read- 





This illustration shows e« Sylvania cold 
cathode tube. Mas been given the nam 
of Strobotron 


ily controlled and calibrated over wide 
limits to produce a compact direct read- 
ing instrument. 

High available peak currents make 
these tubes particularly adaptable to re- 
lay and control applications. Fully en- 
closed and without moving parts they 
provide positive and powerful relay ac- 
tion in many applications. 

Standard strobotrons measure 4% in. 
overall including T-9 bulb and a 4-pin 
base, 1 3¢ in. diam. 50 milliamperes aver- 
age current with 350 v.d.c. on the anode 
permit instantaneous surges of 5 amp. 
Grids are operated at 70 v.d.c. and 15 
milliamperes max. There is a drop of 
75 v. during glow discharge and a 20 v. 
drop during arc discharge. Starting is 
initiated by discharge between any two 
elements but usually between grids or 
either grid and cathode. Starting volt- 
ages range between 70 and 145 d.c. de- 
pending on the elements used and their 
polarity. 


Improved Multipress 


. VERNOR & COMPANY an- 
nounces that for postwar delivery 
its Model F Cylinder Multipress 

will be manufactured in considerably im- 
proved design. The press has been re- 
designed for heavier construction and 
will be supplied with variable speed con- 
trol, improved ink distribution and oper- 
ating accessibility. The press is designed 
to maintain a running speed of 6500 per 
hr. Chase measurement inside is 9 in. by 
12 in. Sheet size: 21% in. by 4 in. up to 





Manufacture of Vernor Cylinder Multi 
press, states manufacturer, will be re 
sumed soon. Will have heavier construc 
tion, variable speed control and improved 
ink distribution 
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Type Size and Space Gauge 


RVING F. T. RIGBY has _ recently 
been allowed a patent on a Type Size 
and Space Gauge. The gauge con- 

sists of transparent plastic material with 
gauging elements printed thereon in 
maroon color ink. Overall dimensions of 
the gauge are 314 in. wide by 11 in. deep. 

Purpose of the gauge will be apparent 

upon looking at the illustration. By plac- 





ing the gauge on printed matter or 
proofs, it will indicate the type face size 
and the type body size or space between 
the lines; also the space between head- 
ings, cuts, ete., and the thickness or 


point-size of rules and borders. 

In addition to its uses in the printing 
plant, the gauge can be employed by edi- 
tors, advertising agencies, proolreaders 
and students of printing 

Printed on the gauge are a number of 
wld bat ith point size of each boat 
printed at the neht. Directly underneat! 
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ing from 6 pt. to 36 pt. are indicated by 
figures and arrows. 

If you are interested in obtaining fur- 
ther information about the Rigby Type 
Size and Space Gauge, Printing Equipment 
Engineer will gladly pass along your 
request. 


Larger Size Speedy Pad-Press 
for Postwar Delivery 


T has been announced by Speedy 
Machinery Co., that for postwar de- 
livery (when materials become avail- 

able) a new and larger size of the Speedy 
Pad Press will be available. The new 








View of Speedy Pad 
Press which will be 
enlarged in a new 
model to be manu- 
factured during the 
postwar period. 


size, 18 in., will have larger capacity to 
receive paper lifts to be cemented in pad 
form. In addition, the joggerboard will 
be enlarged at the front and left side 
of the press. Height 22 in. 


Chart Eliminates Inventory 
Calculations 


BASICALLY new development in- 
\ ventory record control is announced 
4B by the Systems Division of Reming- 
ton Rand Inc. Sponsor states it utilizes a 
a revolutionary Graph-A-Matic Com- 
puting Chart, which has been dubbed, 
‘the chart that thinks.” This device con- 
verts inventory quantities into the time 
it will take to consume them. It is applied 
to the control of inventories, of raw ma- 
terial, finished parts, purchased parts, 
perishable tools and supplies, and other 
inventory items. It signals order point, 
expediting point, normal, under-stock, 
out-of-stock, and excess stock positions. 
It makes management - by - exception 
automatic in inventory control. 
Experience of users has shown that one 
person can post from 5000 to 12,000 
items in an active inventory and exercise 
control over stock condition as well 
Overstocks, understocks, and out-of- 
stocks are climinated. Rush orders and 
frantic expediting become a thing of the 
past, States sponsor 
This development is as adaptable 
holesale and retail inventory control a 


onto i f il kinds of manu 


Vapolith Ink Drying Process 
for Web Offset Presses 


NTERNATIONAL Printing Ink Div. 
| of Interchemical Corporation has an- 
nounced equipment and process for 
instantaneous drying of inks on high- 
speed web offset presses. In addition to 
the drying equipments, special ink, 
blankets and inking rollers are employed. 
The Vapolith method, as described by 
IPI, is based on inks of special formula- 
tion. The Vapolith method, also, is an 
adaptation of the principle used in IPI’s 
Vaporin process for letterpress printing. 
Vapolith inks are of the solvent-resin 
type and are compounded with resins de- 
veloped with special properties for offset- 
lith printing. The varnish constituent of 
Vapolith inks is composed primarily of 
solvent, resin and plasticizer. Character- 
istics claimed by IPI are (1) Degree of 
resistance to emulsification and resensi- 
tization, (2) The property which permits 
carrying higher pH fountain solutions, 
and (3) Instant drying properties. 

Vapolith inks set instantaneously upon 
the application of the proper degree of 
heat. Due to their good flowing proper- 
ties, inks formulated with Vapolith 
vehicles can be used at lower viscosities. 
Web printing speeds claimed are from 
600 to 1000 ft. per min. 

Vapolith process has been designed 
for use on two types of offset-lith presses, 
i.e., those that print on one side only of 
the web at a time, and those which print 
two sides of the web simultaneously. IPI 
states that up to the present time Vapo- 
lith driers have been installed only on 
two-side printing presses. 

After passing through the printing 
unit on two-side printing presses, the web 
enters a heating chamber (equipped with 
special type gas burners) and then is 
passed around bright chrome-plated 
cooling rolls. This particular procedure 
is intended for one or two-color printing 
executed on both sides of the web simul- 
taneously. 

In four-color two-side printing, how- 
ever, an extra operation is interjected 
between the heating and cooling stages, 
to preset the resins before contact with 
the cooling rolls. This extra operation 
consists of directing cold air against the 
heated web on both sides before the web 
contacts the cooling rolls. This cooling 
air assists in obtaining a surface film on 
the resins compounded into the ink, so 
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that there will be no offsetting or damage 
to the printed image. 

When drying on only one side of the 
web on one-side-at-a-time presses, the 
Vapolith process has been modified to 
suit printing operation. The last printed 
side is kept away from the first cooling 
roll which follows the heating operation, 
so as to avoid the tendency to offset the 
still hot and soft resins of the ink on the 
cooling roll. By this means the tempera- 
ture of the web is reduced and the resin 
surface of the ink becomes hardened be- 
fore it contacts the surface of the second 
cooling roll. 

In the drier, or heating chamber it- 
self, additional fresh air for cooling the 
burners is required. This air also creates 
a turbulence over the surface of the 
printed paper web to assist in the release 
and removal of the ink solvents, and as 
secondary air for flashing of the ink sol- 
vents. The air is introduced in a manner 
similar to that in a Vaporin (letterpress) 
drier—the cool air being first used to 
cool the burners, whereby it absorbs heat. 
This heated air is then brought into in- 
timate contact with the web surface. 

Auxiliary control equipment (includ- 
ing automatic controls) is similar in de- 
sign to that developed and applied on 
Vaporin driers. 

Further information about Vapolith 
process may be obtained from Inter- 
national Printing Ink Div. of Inter- 
chemical Corporation, direct, or Printing 
Equipment Engineer will gladly pass along 
your request. 


Improved Steel Work Bench 


TURDIER construction is a feature 
\ of the improved Equipto 12 ga. steel 
work bench announced by Equipto, 
Division of Aurora Equipment Co. It 
may be furnished without back and side 
railings. 
All four flanges of the bench are 
formed into a boxed edge for rigidity. A 
second 12 ga. steel plate may be tack 
welded onto top for vise reinforcement. 
The bench is suitable for various opera- 
tions in the printing plant, and for work 
bench use. The four feet have holes to 
permit fastening to floor if desired. It is 
available in 42 in. and 6 ft. lengths, 34 in. 
high and 28 in. deep. 
It can be furnished as a plain work 
bench with 12 ga. steel top and with bot- 
tom tray, back and side railings, drawers 












































































offset in newspaper printing 


Steam - Se f- Ink (Moisture-Set or 


Precipitated Drying Type) for eliminating first impression 





Courtesy of ANPA Mechanical Department, Reprinted from Bulletin No. 313. 


mate goal of which is the elimination 

of first-impression offset and news 
ink rub-off, combined with blacker and 
greatly improved printing resilts—has 
recently come to the attention of the 
ANPA Mechanical Committee. This re- 
fers to trials that have been made in the 
newspaper field with steam-set or mois- 
ture-set ink. This ink is printed on the 
web of paper, just the same as the present 
news ink. Immediately after printing, 
moisture is applied to the paper (usually 
with steam) and the surface of the ink is 
set hard enough to resist offset or rub-off. 

This is an ink which was developed as 
recently as 1939 and thus far has had 
only limited use.! It has been used for 
printing gum and bread wrappers, on 
one side of the paper only. Apparently, 
the ink companies licensed to sell this ink 
had not considered that it could or would 
be used for printing newspapers. The 
original tests on a newspaper press on 
newsprint, with the object of eliminating 
first-impression offset and rub-off, were 
carried on by the Chicago Tribune in its 
pressroom under the supervision of John 
W. Park, production manager. 

In the spring of 1944, the Chicago 
Tribune management arranged that he 
could devote much of his time to the 
study of postwar possibilities for improve- 
ment in the printing of the newspaper. 
His thinking was of radical changes in 
methods, rather than the ordinary day- 
to-day improvements. The first approach 
was to discover or design a smaller and 
less hazardous dryer for heat-set inks, but 
this was soon abandoned, at least for the 
time being. Knowing the laboratory 
status and the limited use of steam-set 
ink, Mr. Park suggested to several major 
ink companies that this type of ink might 
be used on newspaper presses to elim- 
inate first-impression offset. It had never 
been considered, but three companies, 
the Fred’k H. Levey Company, the 
George H. Morrill Company and the 
International Printing Ink Company, 
agreed to work with the Chicago Tribune 
in trials to be carried on in its pressroom. 

Late last summer a press was set aside 
for several days each week and fitted for 
such tests. A number of these tests were 
carried on with ink furnished by all three 
ink concerns, their chemists working very 
closely with the Tribune organization, 
watching their ink run, and being gov- 
erned accordingly in the preparation of 
ink for the next trial run. The first trials 
were not too encouraging because they 
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were the first attempts to meet the limita- 
tion of the extremely short time interval 
allowed for the ink to set between the 
first and second impressions. The steam- 
set ink was used on the first impression, 
the moisture being applied immediately 
afterwards. Straight type pages were 
on the second impression, but were not 
inked, so that offset from the second- 
impression blanket, if any, could not be 
confused with show through or strike 
through. 

After several initial trials, the Inter- 
national Printing Ink Company decided 
to do its experimentation and testing in 
its laboratory in New York. The Tribune 
continued the trial runs, making progress 
with each trial. On Jan. 19, 1945, it ran 
a test with a full page of pictures on first 
impression, backed up with a classified 
page (un-inked), at 35,000 papers per 
hour, using steam-set ink furnished by 
the George H. Morrill Company. This 
showed absolutely no offset from the 
second-impression blanket. The printing 
was blacker and sharper than ordinary 
second-impression printing with the 





present news ink, and the ink was ab. 
solutely set. 

This, without question, was the first 
time this achievement had been accom. 
plished on a regularly constructed news. 
paper press, and, even though it was only 
an experimental run, it definitely indj- 
cated the possibility of steam-set inks for 
use by newspapers to eliminate offset 
from the press blankets. 

In March of this year, substantially the 
same results were accomplished on the 
full-size press in the laboratory of the 
International Printing Ink Company at 
22,000 papers per hour, the top speed at 
which this press could deliver the 
product. 

In the issue of April 20, 1945, the 
Chicago Tribune ran steam-set ink on the 
first impression of one press unit through- 
out the entire daily edition, with very 
promising results. 

All the problems entailed in using this 
extraordinary ink have not been solved, 
but those who have been doing the ex- 
perimental work with it believe that this 
method of eliminating first-impression 
offset has a better chance to succeed in 
regular newspaper production than any 
other method which has been tried thus 
far. Its use does not require changes in 
the generally accepted press design, but 
does require additions, the chief one be- 
ing a means of moistening the ink on the 
web of paper. The moisture is preferably 
applied by running the web of paper 
through a box into which low-pressure, 
wet steam has been released by means of 
a number of perforated pipes. 

The cost of the ink has not been defi- 
nitely determined at this time, but, when 
on a production basis, it will no doubt be 
several times the cost of present news ink. 
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Trade Conferences Resumed 


—_—— 


Photo-Lithographers 
Meet in Philadelphia 


The annual convention of the National 
Association of Photo-Lithographers will 
be held in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa., November 1, 2 and 3. 

The program will be high-lighted by 
discussions on the general subjects: Labor 
in the lithographic industry, new equip- 
ment outlook, hourly costs in the indus- 
try, building a lithographic sales force, 
veterans and the lithographic industry, 
lithographic craftsman’s day, building a 
new plant—moving problems, new com- 
petition coning, what’s new in _ the 
industry. 


Great Lakes Newspaper 
Mechanical Conference 


The first annual Great Lakes News- 
paper Mechanical Conference will be 
held at Hotel Cleveland, in Cleveland, 
on Sunday and Monday, October 28 and 
29. The Great Lakes Conference district 
comprises the states of Indiana, Michi- 
gan and Ohio. The conference was or- 
ganized in Cleveland at the time of the 
1944 ANPA Mechanical Conference. It 
is planned to take up all of the October 
conference time with clinic meetings— 
one for each major newspaper mechani- 
cal department in the newspaper plant. 

The following officers and directors at- 


tended a meeting at the Deshler-Wallick 
hotel, Columbus, Ohio, on Sunday 
August 25, at which time conference 
plans were completed: President, George 
H. Fulier, Cleveland Press; Vice Presi- 
dent Lester Yeager, Indianapolis Star; 
Secretary-Treasurer Al P. Oberg, Flint 
(Mich.) Journal; Roy English, Detroit 
News; Levi E. White, Port Huron 
(Mich.) Times-Herald; Oscar Gneuhs, 
Cleveland News; Frank Duncan, Ports- 
mouth (O.) Times; Deo A. Padgett, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Illinois Newspaper 
Mechanical Conference 


Howard C. Colton of the Illinois 
Newspaper Mechanical Conference, 
through the board of directors, has an- 
nounced that the 1946 meeting will be 
held in DeKalb, IIl., on October 6 and 7. 
Further information about the confer- 
ence will be sent to executive members at 
an early date. 


26th ITCA Convention 


The 26th annual convention of the In- 
ternational Trade Composition Associa- 
tion will be held at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, on Friday and Saturday, 
September 21 and 22. 


PIA, Inc., To Meet 
in Pittsburgh 


The Printing Industry of America, 
successor to the United Typothetae of 
America, will hold its 59th annual ses- 
sion in Pittsburgh. On Thursday, Octo- 
ber 4, Senator James E. Murray, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Small 
Business, will address PIA representa- 
tives at a luncheon. He will discuss post- 
war employment and purchasing power 
as it affects smaller manufacturers, 

Printing Industry of America repre- 
sents approximately 75 per cent of the 
nation’s commercial printing business. 
It is a federation of 26 local and regional 
printing organizations. 


Turner Has New Chicago 
Address 


Turner Typefounders, Cleveland, an- 
nounced recently by means of a broad- 
side mailing piece that it had acquired 
the eight story building at 732 Sherman 
St., Chicago (5), into which has been 
moved the Chicago offices, plant equip- 
ment and stock. Tools and facilities are 
being installed. On September 14, Turn- 
er Typefounders held open house at 
which Chicago printers were invited to 
inspect the new quarters. Joe Werth- 
eimer is manager of the Chicago branch. 





H-S-P Occupies New Quarters in New York 


charge of Sales, has announced that, 

effective August 1, the New York 
establishment of the Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Company moved to a new location 
at 75 Varick Street, corner of Canal, in 
the printing machinery district. Also, 
effective August 1, sales and service on 
the products of the Seybold Division of 
the company will be handled direct to 
the trade. All contracts with customers 


| A. PORTER, Vice President in 
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will be through representatives of the 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Company. 

Direct distribution, it is stated, has al- 
ways been a sales policy of the Harris 
Division but last year the management 
of the company took action to integrate 
the sales activities of the Seybold and 
Harris Divisions under the direction of 
H. A. Porter, Vice President in Charge of 
Sales. The larger quarters now occupied 
by the company will provide ample 


facilities to handle the combined activi- 
ties of the Harris and Seybold Divisions. 

J. W. Valiant, for many years Vice 
President in Charge of Sales in the East- 
ern District for Harris, is in charge of the 
combined Seybold and Harris operations 
at New York. Branch offices of the 
Eastern District are located at 10 High 
Street, Boston; and 1421 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. The Eastern Dis- 
trict includes New England, the Atlantic 
Seaboard states to the Carolinas, New 
York and Pennsylvania. 
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Equipment and Supplies 





Stroboscopic Light Source 


OLD cathode electron tubes called 
Strobotrons, with two internal trig- 
ger grids for operation in simple con- 

denser discharge circuits are now avail- 
able from Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc. Used as a source of stroboscopic 
light, these strobotron tubes provide 
pulse frequencies up to 240 p.p.s. Appli- 
cations include continuous visual in- 
spection of moving textiles and printing 
from high speed rotary presses; precise 
timing of cams, shafts, flywheels, gears, 
pulleys, fan blades, spindles and shuttles 
and many other rotating or reciprocating 
parts. 

Strobotrons also make visual study of 
stress or effect during operation in actual 
service easy by creating “‘stop’’, reverse 
or slow motion which may be photo- 
graphed for reference or permanent rec- 
ord, Frequency of flashing may be read- 





This illustration shows a Sylvania cold 
cathode tube. Has been given the name 
of Strobotron. 
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ily controlled and calibrated over wide 
limits to produce a compact direct read- 
ing instrument. 

High available peak currents make 
these tubes particularly adaptable to re- 
lay and control applications. Fully en- 
closed and without moving parts they 
provide positive and powerful relay ac- 
tion in many applications. 

Standard strobotrons measure 4% in. 
overall including T-9 bulb and a 4-pin 
base, 13¢ in. diam. 50 milliamperes aver- 
age current with 350 v.d.c. on the anode 
permit instantaneous surges of 5 amp. 
Grids are operated at 70 v.d.c. and 15 
milliamperes max. There is a drop of 
75 v. during glow discharge and a 20 v. 
drop during arc discharge. Starting is 
initiated by discharge between any two 
elements but usually between grids or 
either grid and cathode. Starting volt- 
ages range between 70 and 145 d.c. de- 
pending on the elements used and their 
polarity. 


Improved Multipress 


nounces that for postwar delivery 

its Model F Cylinder Multipress 
will be manufactured in considerably im- 
proved design. The press has been re- 
designed for heavier construction and 
will be supplied with variable speed con- 
trol, improved ink distribution and oper- 
ating accessibility. The press is designed 
to maintain a running speed of 6500 per 
hr. Chase measurement inside is 9 in. by 
12 in. Sheet size: 214 in. by 4 in. up to 


if VERNOR & COMPANY an- 





Manufacture of Vernor Cylinder Multi- 
press, states manufacturer, will be re- 
sumed soon. Will have heavier construc- 
tion, variable speed control and improved 
ink distribution. 


* 


9 in. by 12 in. The press is particularly 
suited for envelope printing in quantities 
ranging from 500 to 25,000 runs. Can be 
supplied with continuous feeder. In 
addition to its suitability for envelope 
printing, it may be used for imprinting, 
specialty and stationery work. Can be 
supplied with continuous feeder. Motor 
is 34 h.p. 
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Type Size and Space Gauge 


RVING F. T. RIGBY has recently 
| been allowed a patent on a Type Size 
and Space Gauge. The gauge con. 
sists of transparent plastic material with 
gauging elements printed thereon jn 
maroon color ink. Overall dimensions of 
the gauge are 314 in. wide by 11 in. deep. 
Purpose of the gauge will be apparent 
upon looking at the illustration. By plac- 


ing the gauge on printed matter or 
proofs, it will indicate the type face size 
and the type body size or space between 
the lines; also the space between head- 
ings, cuts, etc., and the thickness or 
point-size of rules and borders. 

In addition to its uses in the printing 
plant, the gauge can be employed by edi- 
tors, advertising agencies, proofreaders 
and students of printing. 

Printed on the gauge are a number of 
solid bars with point size of each bar 
printed at the right. Directly underneath 
each point size bar, or at the left end, are 
grouped several characters consisting of 
ascender and descender letters which 
assist greatly in the gauging operation 
for point size. At the lower end of the 
gauge are two blocks of rules with 1 pt. 
and 2 pt. spacing respectively between 
the rules. Collective point spacing rang- 
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ing from 6 pt. to 36 pt. are indicated by 
figures and arrows. - 

If you are interested in obtaining fur- 
ther information about the Rigby Type 
Size and Space Gauge, Printing Equipment 
Engineer will gladly pass along your 
request. 


Larger Size Speedy Pad-Press 
for Postwar Delivery 


Machinery Co., that for postwar de- 
livery (when materials become avail- 
able) a new and larger size of the Speedy 
Pad Press will be available. The new 


’ has been announced by Speedy 











View of Speedy Pad 
Press which will be 
enlarged in a new 
model to be manu- 
factured during the 
postwar period. 


size, 18 in., will have larger capacity to 
receive paper lifts to be cemented in pad 
form. In addition, the joggerboard will 
be enlarged at the front and left side 
of the press. Height 22 in. 


Chart Eliminates Inventory 
Calculations 


BASICALLY new development in- 
ventory record control is announced 

by the Systems Division of Reming- 
ton Rand Inc. Sponsor states it utilizes a 
a revolutionary Graph-A-Matic Com- 
puting Chart, which has been dubbed, 
“the chart that thinks.’’ This device con- 
verts inventory quantities into the time 
it will take to consume them. It is applied 
to the control of inventories, of raw ma- 
terial, finished parts, purchased parts, 
perishable tools and supplies, and other 
inventory items. It signals order point, 
expediting point, normal, under-stock, 
out-of-stock, and excess stock positions. 
It makes management - by - exception 
automatic in inventory control. 

Experience of users has shown that one 
person can post from 5000 to 12,000 
items in an active inventory and exercise 
control over stock condition as well. 
Overstocks, understocks, and out-of- 
stocks are eliminated. Rush orders and 
frantic expediting become a thing of the 
past, states sponsor. 

This development is as adaptable to 
wholesale and retail inventory control as 
to control of the many kinds of manu- 
facturing inventories. It has been tested 
for more than two years. 

Further information about the Graph- 
A-Matic Computing Chart can be ob- 
tained from the Systems and Methods 
Research Department, Systems Division, 
Remington Rand, Inc., or through 
Printing Equipment Engineer. 
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Vapolith Ink Drying Process 
for Web Offset Presses 


NTERNATIONAL Printing Ink Div. 
/ of Interchemical Corporation has an- 
nounced equipment and process for 
instantaneous drying of inks on high- 
speed web offset presses. In addition to 
the drying equipments, special ink, 
blankets and inking rollers are employed. 
The Vapolith method, as described by 
IPI, is based on inks of special formula- 
tion. The Vapolith method, also, is an 
adaptation of the principle used in IPI’s 
Vaporin process for letterpress printing. 
Vapolith inks are of the solvent-resin 
type and are compounded with resins de- 
veloped with special properties for offset- 
lith printing. The varnish constituent of 
Vapolith inks is composed primarily of 
solvent, resin and plasticizer. Character- 
istics claimed by IPI are (1) Degree of 
resistance to emulsification and resensi- 
tization, (2) The property which permits 
carrying higher pH fountain solutions, 
and (3) Instant drying properties. 

Vapolith inks set instantaneously upon 
the application of the proper degree of 
heat. Due to their good flowing proper- 
ties, inks formulated with Vapolith 
vehicles can be used at lower viscosities. 
Web printing speeds claimed are from 
600 to 1000 ft. per min. 

Vapolith process has been designed 
for use on two types of offset-lith presses, 
i.e., those that print on one side only of 
the web at a time, and those which print 
two sides of the web simultaneously. IPI 
states that up to the present time Vapo- 
lith driers have been installed only on 
two-side printing presses. 

After passing through the printing 
unit on two-side printing presses, the web 
enters a heating chamber (equipped with 
special type gas burners) and then is 
passed around bright chrome-plated 
cooling rolls. This particular procedure 
is intended for one or two-color printing 
executed on both sides of the web simul- 
taneously. 

In four-color two-side printing, how- 
ever, an extra operation is interjected 
between the heating and cooling stages, 
to preset the resins before contact with 
the cooling rolls. This extra operation 
consists of directing cold air against the 
heated web on both sides before the web 
contacts the cooling rolls. This cooling 
air assists in obtaining a surface film on 
the resins compounded into the ink, so 


View of Equipto Im- 
proved Steel Work 
benchor Table. Avail- 
able in modified 
forms. 
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that there will be no offsetting or damage 
to the printed image. 

When drying on only one side of the 
web on one-side-at-a-time presses, the 
Vapolith process has been modified to 
suit printing operation. The last printed 
side is kept away from the first cooling 
roll which follows the heating operation, 
so as to avoid the tendency to offset the 
still hot and soft resins of the ink on the 
cooling roll. By this means the tempera- 
ture of the web is reduced and the resin 
surface of the ink becomes hardened be- 
fore it contacts the surface of the second 
cooling roll. 

In the drier, or heating chamber it- 
self, additional fresh air for cooling the 
burners is required. This air also creates 
a turbulence over the surface of the 
printed paper web to assist in the release 
and removal of the ink solvents, and as 
secondary air for flashing of the ink sol- 
vents. The air is introduced in a manner 
similar to that in a Vaporin (letterpress) 
drier—the cool air being first used to 
cool the burners, whereby it absorbs heat. 
This heated air is then brought into in- 
timate contact with the web surface. 

Auxiliary control equipment (includ- 
ing automatic controls) is similar in de- 
sign to that developed and applied on 
Vaporin driers. 

Further information about Vapolith 
process may be obtained from Inter- 
national Printing Ink Div. of Inter- 
chemical Corporation, direct, or Printing 
Equipment Engineer will gladly pass along 
your request. 


Improved Steel Work Bench 


TURDIER construction is a feature 
\ of the improved Equipto 12 ga. steel 
work bench announced by Equipto, 
Division of Aurora Equipment Co. It 
may be furnished without back and side 
railings. 

All four flanges of the bench are 
formed into a boxed edge for rigidity. A 
second 12 ga. steel plate may be tack 
welded onto top for vise reinforcement. 
The bench is suitable for various opera- 
tions in the printing plant, and for work 
bench use. The four feet have holes to 
permit fastening to floor if desired. It is 
available in 42 in. and 6 ft. lengths, 34 in. 
high and 28 in. deep. 

It can be furnished as a plain work 
bench with 12 ga. steel top and with bot- 
tom tray, back and side railings, drawers 
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back forming larger working surfaces in 
minimum floor space. 


Economy Narrow-Front 
Skid Lifter 


states its Narrow-Front Skid Lifter 

is specially designed to stack and 
tier skids of paper. The machine is cus- 
tom-built in capacities ranging up to 
5000 Ibs. It can be supplied with the 
hoisting unit operated either by hand 
cranking or by electrical power. The 
electrical hoisting means usually is con- 
sidered preferable because of the greater 
lifting speed of the platform, particularly 
in machines with very heavy load capac- 
ity. The various specifications including 
width and length of platform, height of 
platform lift and platform speed can be 
made to suit the needs of the individual 
user. 


sates es Engineering Company 


Base wheels are placed on all four cor- 
ners of the machine and rest on the floor 
at all times. A foot-operated floor lock 
holds the lifter stationary while loads 
are being raised. 








View in paper storage room showing 2500 
lb. Economy Skid Lifter in position where 
the skid can be deposited on top of skid 
on the floor. Motor is 14 h.p. operating 
from light circuit. Platform speed is 514 
f.p.m. Equipped with auto steer. Platform 
lift is 5 ft. 11 in. Uprights are hinged at 
7 ft. and have overall height of 9 ft. Plat- 
form is 24 in. across machine by 42 in. out. 
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with padlock attachment, adjustable 3- 
compartment tray for drawer. Benches 
may be used side by side and back to 






























Hooper Hydraulic Shaftless Mill Roll Stands—This illustration shows the operating side 
of pair of stands with large and small diameter rolls in operating position. 


Hooper Hydraulic Shaftless 
Mill Roll Stands 


mediate delivery of its Hydraulic 

Shaftless Mill Roll Stands, the F. 
X. Hooper Co. states the new stands 
were developed primarily for the corru- 
gated shipping container industry. The 
stands, however, will have uses in the 
printing industry in connection with the 
handling of large rolls of paper for web 
printing. As is the case with other manu- 
facturers, this advance information is 
presented now in order to assist execu- 
tives to know what is ahead and to per- 
mit them to plan accordingly. 

These shaftless stands were developed 
to take all the heavy work out of han- 
dling mill rolls. Operation of the stands 
requires no tools or wrenches because 
they have been built in self-contained 
form. The friction brake and the cones 
are not detached from the machines. The 
core cones revolve on widely spaced ball 
bearings fitted into rectangular sliding 
blocks in the upright frames at each side 
of the machine. 

There are four hydraulic jacks or lifts 
on each stand, one for each of the two 
blocks for raising and lowering the roll, 
and one for each of the two side frames 
or standards to provide lateral movement 
of these side frames. A single hand-oper- 
ated pump provides the pressure to work 
all the jacks. Suitable valves direct the 
pressure to the desired jack. The hand- 
operated pump, states manufacturer, is 
quick and adequate to raise or lower 
rolls since the movement is slight. A 
motorized pump, however, can be sup- 
plied if desired. 

To load mill rolls on these stands, the 
roll is brought to the stand on a truck or 
dollie for loading at floor level, after 
which the roll is raised to operating 
position. 

Distortion in the mill rolls, states the 


Wei not in a position to make im- 


manufacturer, is no problem because 
the core. plugs can be adjusted sepa- 
rately. This separate adjustment also 
permits the roll to be cocked if necessary 
to compensate for unevenly wound rolls 
to assure even feeding of the paper. 

Manufacturer further states there is no 
possibility of the small butt end of the 
roll being crushed by sidewise pressure 
since the pressure point remains constant 
at whatever point it is set for the full roll. 
The core plugs are smooth and without 
ridges and do not tend to cut or tear 
through a small butt roll. 

Means are provided to permit quick 
adjustment of the side frames laterally 
to the proper location for various width 
rolls. For instance, if the machine is ad- 
justed for a 78 in. width mill roll and it 
is desired to change to a 40 in. width, the 
two side frames are pushed inwardly 
(toward each other) to a position where 
the core plugs enter the holes in the roll. 
Wheels mounted on anti-friction bear- 
ings at each corner of the side frames 
make frame movement easy. Further 
movement of the side frames to apply 
pressure for the exact width of rolls is 
accomplished by a few strokes of the hy- 
draulic jack pump which pushes the 
cones into the cores of the rolls. 

A few strokes of the hand pump raises 
the roll sufficiently to permit it to rotate. 
When a butt roll is to be removed, the 
pressure is released to lower the roll. 
Then, by operating a valve, the clamp- 
ing pressure is released. 

The Hooper Shaftless Roll Stand will 
accommodate a 60 in. diam. roll and is 
made to take any width from 29 in. to 
78 in. Can also be made 85 in. or more 
in width. 

If you are interested in securing further 
information including a 4 page illus- 
trated bulletin, write to manufacturer 
direct, or Printing Equipment Engineer will 
pass along your request. 
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Intertype Specimen Book 


NTERTYPE Corporation has pub- 
lisned a second and improved edition 
of its condensed book of Intertype Faces. 

It consists of one-line specimens ar- 
ranged by point size from 4 pt. to 60 pt. 
The book comprises 194 pages with 
cover, 714 in. by 10% in. 

A feature of the book is a presentation 
of matrix font schemes in tabular form 
by means of which fonts which are to be 
used for any certain kind of composition 
and for full, three-quarter and half-split, 
and side magazines, may be selected. In 
this way, the user can select and make up 
the proper number of matrices in a font 
without calling in a representative of the 
company to do it for him, Conversely, 
and from a maintenance standpoint, he 
will know, according to frequency of use 
in composition, the proper number of 
replacement sorts to furnish when one or 
more channels need replenishing. 

The font schemes are based on the 
order of frequency of character use. For 
lower case characters the letters run: 
etaoisnuhrlwmefdygpbvkjzxq. For capi- 
tals, the characters run: ETAOISNR- 
UHDCLWYMGFBPVKQJXZ., 

For each of the particular kinds of 
fonts in use, the tables show in alpha- 
betical order, the lower case, capital, 


reese 


rrrrrrsyyer rir iiss. 





Aided Atomic Bomb Research 


Among New York sites where scientists 
worked to perfect the atomic bomb is the 
Interchemical Research Laboratories at 
432 West 45th Street. Most of the seven- 
story laboratory building is devoted to 
Studies of chemical coatings and related 
Products, but in one closely-guarded sec- 
tion a group of Interchemical scientists 
worked secretly to help perfect history’s 
most deadly weapon. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


AND SERVICE 





Employers, production and mechanical 
executives may insert notices in this 
department. Items may pertain to the fol- 
lowing subjects: ‘Executive Wanted,” 
“Association or Partnership Wanted,” or 
“Position Wanted," readers referring to 
subjects of a personal nature such as ob- 
taining information about addresses of 
executives, supplying copies of technical 
articles and magazines, patents for sale or 
requests for contacts for developing and/or 
financing of inventions. Any reasonable 
request by an executive on a subject other 
than those listed will be granted cheerfully. 

Notices may be printed under the fol- 
lowing regulations: First insertion (maxi- 
mum six lines) is free of charge. All 
subsequent insertions of the same item 
subject to a charge of 75c per line in 
advance. 

Address all communications with box 
number to Printing Equipment 
Engineer, 1276 West Third St., Cleve- 
land 13, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Patent No. 2,186,512 en- 
titled ‘‘Lockup Set.” This invention re- 
lates to any angle lockup sets to hold 
type, slugs, cuts, rule, etc., in a type form 
at angular positions in the chase. Simple 
in construction and can be manufactured 


cheaply. Reply Box 232. 


Have you devised some mechanical or 
production help in your plant? If so, 
mechanical executive readers of Printing 
Equipment Engineer will be glad to have 
you tell them about it. 


figure and points and spacing matrices 
in each basic font for full length, three- 
quarter and_ half-split magazines to- 
gether with number of characters for 
each channel. In a separate table are 
shown the number of supplemental char- 
acters which should accompany any 
basic font. The supplemental characters 
consist of the eighth fractions, vertical 
rule, ligatures and certain reference 
characters. Through the tables, each 
customer will be able to alter the num- 
ber of characters or to eliminate them 
entirely if he does not use them in his 
work. 

Covered in the tables are roman with 
black face, headletter and display fonts; 
display, job and miscellaneous fonts, and 
roman with italic and small cap fonts. 

In a yellow paper 12 page section of 
the book are shown the characters in 171 
leading Intertype matrix faces together 
with the special alternate characters 
made for each face which can be fur- 
nished in place of regular characters or 
as sorts. 

Besides the one-line matrix face speci- 
mens, language faces, language accents, 
border matrices and slides, braces and 
brackets, dashes, special characters, food 
store matrices, rule work and figure 
matrices of varying kinds are shown. 








Graining Abrasives 
For Lithographic Zinc Plates 


The desirable characteristics of litho- 
graphic plate graining abrasives to pro- 
duce a satisfactory surface include the 
following: 

(1) Uniformity of particle size. 

(2) Freedom from flat or silver particles. 

(3) Toughness. 

Other factors affecting the results ob- 
tained with any abrasive are the oscilla- 
tion speed of the graining table, different 
kinds and weight of graining marbles used, 
the quantity and rate of addition of the 
abrasive. 

Lithographic plate graining abrasives 
may be divided into two generai classes, 
natural and manufactured. 

Among the natural abrasives are silica 
quartz, flint, garnet and pumice, of which 
the first two are the most commonly used. 

The quartz or flint sands are graded and 
sold according to particle size much as is 
sand paper, and identified as No. 00, No. 
0, No. 2, No. 1 and No. 1'4. The increas- 
ing numbers indicate larger or coarser 
particles, with the No. 0 to No. 1 grades 
being in most demand in lithography. 
These sands cost from one to four cents 
per pound. 

Research work has indicated that No. 0 
quartz sand produces better results than 
the coarser No. | sand for the type of work 
done at the Government Printing Office 
and the following specifications have been 
developed: 

Quality: Shall consist of colorless or 
transparent crystal quartz containing 
not more than a trace of mineral salts 
such as iron compounds, and be free 
from foreign matter. 

Crystalline Structure: Crystals shall be 
reasonably free from flat or platy and 
silver crystals. 

Granulation: Not less than 90 percent 
shall pass through a 100 mesh screen. 
Not more than 15 percent shall pass 
through a 200 mesh screen. 

The manufactured abrasives are of two 
types; silicon carbide and aluminum oxide. 
These are graded according to grit size 
which may range from 90 to 120, 140, 
180, 200, 240 and so on, increasing in 
fineness as the numbers progress. Silicon 
carbide is sold under various trade names 
at approximately 15 cenis per pound. It 
is said to be the hardest abrasive available 
for the lithographer, but is brittle and 
angular and variable in grain size. 
Needle-like particles sometimes penetrate 
the zinc and break off after becoming 
embedded, thus causing trouble. 

Aluminum oxide has good graining 
characteristics, is tough and uniform and is 
therefore frequently used. Its cost ranges 
from 7 to 15 cents per pound. While not as 
hard as silicon carbide, it is tougher and is 
much harder than sand. The proper size 
must be selected to suit the requirements, 
equipment, and techniques of the individual 
printing plant. A recent experiment indi- 
cates that two pounds of No. 120 alumi- 
num oxide grit produces a grain on a zinc 
plate entirely comparable to that obtained 
using twelve pounds of No. 0 quartz sand 
under the same conditions of operation. 

M. S. Kantrowitz 
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Employee Benefits Important 


Part of Gannett Operation 


chanical executives as a rule, are in- 
terested in employee welfare meth- 
ods adopted by their own and other com- 


Pr chanical ex production and me- 


panies. This is good business because of 


employee reaction and the resultant 
stabilizing effect among workers, includ- 
ing management, business and mechani- 
cal departments. One can’t accuse these 
executives of selfish motives when bene- 
fits are installed. Inducement of em- 
ployee satisfaction is an important item 
in inter-company relationships. It is true 
that some companies are not in a position 
to provide as generous benefits as exists 
in the case of the Gannett Group of 
Newspapers. But so far as any one com- 
pany is able financially to provide them, 
benefits of one kind or another do help 
to attain an important objective. 

An example of an employee benefit 
program of more or less long standing is 
that of the Gannett Group of newspapers. 
Just recently, a page advertisement ap- 
peared in the Rochester (N.Y.) labor 
paper in which were outlined the bene- 
fits enjoyed by employees of the Roch- 
ester Times-Union and Democrat & 
Chronicle. Production Manager J. A. 
Burke of the Gannett Newspapers, states: 
“While this advertisement covers only 
the two Rochester newspapers, the pub- 
lishers of practically all of the Gannett 
newspapers have extended these benefits 
to their employees. 

Briefly summarized, the benefits ex- 


tended to the Rochester newspaper em- 
ployees are as follows: In 1918, one of the 
first acts of Publisher Frank E. Gannett 
was to announce that the newly con- 
solidated newspapers, the Rochester 
Times and the Union, would be a union 
shop. The company early installed a life 
insurance program for all. This program 
has been liberalized still further. Ten 
per cent of the net earnings was set aside 
each year to be divided equitably among 
all employees. Later, the employees’ 
share was increased to 15 per cent. 
Gradually, other benefits were an- 
nounced. Among these are hospital in- 
surance, provision for sick leave, yearly 
vacations with pay to all employees, 
regular employees to receive six addi- 
tional days a year to compensate them 
for pay heret6fore lost due to holidays, 
severance pay is provided for those who 
through no fault of their own are obliged 
to leave the service. 

With respect to long-term employees 
on the two Rochester newspapers, who 
have retired, 47 persons receive weekly 
or monthly checks from the company. 

Continuing employment is assured by 
the establishment of the Frank E. Gan- 
nett Foundation. Under it there is no 
possibility of a disruption of the business, 
or a forced sale, such as sometimes fol- 
lows the death of a publisher. Continued 
life of the newspaper is as nearly guar- 
anteed as anything of human origin can 
be assured. 


St. Louis Craftsmen 
Celebrate 25th Year 


That rock-ribbed group of print; 
executives, the St. Louis Club of Printin 
House Craftsmen, this year is celebrat; 
its 25th, or silver, anniversary as a mem. 
ber of the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen, Inc. It is one 


of 68 local clubs. The St. Louis Club re. 


ceived its charter on September 26, 1929 
It is the 13th club in the International 
jurisdiction. 


The St. Louis Club was installed by 
Samuel C. Alexander who at the time 
was connected with the Sinclair & Val. 
entine Co. Mr. Alexander served as the 
first district representative, holding that 
job for 18 consecutive years. 

First president of the Club was George 
Ortleb, who at the time was superin- 
tendent of the Von Hoffman Press, He 
served as president for the years 1920. 
1922. In 1931, Mr. Ortleb was again 
elected president during which year the 
12th annual International convention 
was held in St. Louis. 

Present officers of the club are: Presj- 
dent, Z. John Kowalsky; First Vice 
President, H. M. Henselmeier; Second 
Vice President, Thos. L. Shepherd; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Carl Dyer; Asst. 
Secretary, Charles A. Rugger; Immedi- 
ate Past President, John F. Welch, Mem- 
bers of the Board of Governors are: 
Chas. J. Carroll, Joseph Fassell, Geo. T. 
Klute, John J. Pausch, Miro Pesout, 
Harry C. Reimer and Jos. W. Vogt. 

Membership in the Club at present 
is approximately 130. 


Personalities in the News — Of Interest to Printing Executives 


1—Ben Heber, sr., of Heber Bros., Columbus (O.) printers, and 
group of visiting Craftsmen inspect plastic electrotype mold 
which was developed in the Graphic Arts Research Division of 
Battelle Memorial Institute. Craftsmen visited Battelle during 
Craftsmen’s Association business 


the August International 
meeting. 


2—R. Reid and Mildred Vance enjoy a leisure moment. Mr. 
Vance is executive secretary of the Ohio Printers Federation and 
the Printing Arts Association of Columbus, Ohio. 


3—Dr. R. M. Schaffert, Supervisor, Graphic Arts Research Divi- 
sion, Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus and (right) D. W. 
Stock, Manager, Lawrence Electros, Cleveland in Battelle library. 


4—Elmer E. Bredensteiner, Production Manager, of Success 
Printing and Litho Co., Indianapolis, Ind., and (right) E. G. 
(Mannie) Hubbell, Planning and Analysis Manager, Neely 


Printing Co., Chicago. 


5—In jovial mood, Printing Equipment Engineer snapped 
Dabney, assistant manager of sales, Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Co., Cleveland, and G. Macdougall, Ph.D., of the famed 
Printing and Allied Trades Research Association (Patra), London, 
Eng. Dr. Macdougall is spending three months in the United 
States. He is investigating technology of the American printing 
industry, equipment progress, and American Graphic Arts re- 
search activities. He stated his reception in America has been 
cordial. We are not surprised—he oozes friendliness himself. His 
personal leaning in research is offset-lithography. 


John C. 


6—On the 15th of this month, Alain Bargilliat of Paris, France, 
completed a several-month tour of the United States and Canada. 
Monsieur Bargilliat is Chief of the Technical and Organizational 
Division of the National Federation of Master Printers of France. 
This picture was snapped during his visit to the office of Printing 
Equipment Engineer. The purpose of his visit was to investi- 
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gate technical and organization progress in America among 
printers, associations and equipment makers. He speaks al- 
most accentless English, is strictly gregarious and takes technical 
progress in the industry seriously. 


7—New President Guy Bradley and new Treasurer Edward T. 
Samuel, Intl. Craftsmen’s Association. Mr. Bradley is production 


Cleveland. 


manager of the printing department of Eli Lilly & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Mr. Samuel is Superintendent of A. S. Gilman, Inc., 


8—This picture was taken in one of the laboratories of Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, during Craftsmen’s 26th annual 
business meeting, August 6 and 7. At left is George L. Best, 
Best’s Printing Co., Iron Mountain, Mich., and at right is G. E. 
Leach of Leach Printing Co., Des Moines, Ia. 


9—Great Lakes Newspaper Mechanical Conference Directors 


Meet in Columbus, Ohio. On Sunday, August 25, the officers and 


directors of the Great Lakes Newspaper Mechanical Conference 
met at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel to formulate plans for the 
first annual meeting. The conference will be held at Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, on Sunday and Monday, October 28 and 
29. Shown in the picture front row (left to right) are: Director, 
Frank Duncan, mechanical superintendent, Portsmouth (0.) 
Times; Secretary, Al P. Oberg, composing room superintendent, 
Flint (Mich.) Journal; President, George H. Fuller, stereotype 
superintendent, Cleveland Press; Vice President, Lester Yeager; 
production manager, Indianapolis Star. Back row (left to right): 


Program Chairman, Deo A. Padgett, composing room supet- 
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intendent, Cleveland Plain Dealer; Director, Levi E. White, 
stereotype superintendent, Port Huron (Mich. ) Times-Herald; 
Director, Oscar C. Gneuhs, mail room superintendent, Cleveland 
News; Director, Horace Parker, pressroom superintendent, 
Richmond (Ind.) Pal/ladium-Item; Director, Roy English, 
photo-engraving superintendent, Detroit News. 
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View taken in a Chinese cooperative printing plant. Printers must be able to shoot as 
well as set type, and perhaps move the plant to a new location when urgency demands 
without interrupting production any more than is necessary. 





Graphic Description of Chinese co-operative 


printing plants maintained through sheer fortitude and with 


help of National War Fund 


Sian province, Northwest China, are 

two newspaper presses, one book 
press, three foolscap treadle presses, 
three lithograph presses, two type- 
casters, a set of 3000 dies (matrices) for 
making new type, two guillotines, 33,000 
Ibs. of type, and other miscellaneous 
items. 


I sian in a farmer’s barnyard in 


This conglomeration comprises the 
total equipment of the Northwest Print- 
ing Cooperative, which, with 33 mem- 


bers and 55 apprentices, took care of 


virtually all printing needs of the army, 
police, cooperatives and government 
educational offices in Sian during the 
long war in China. 


Northwest Printing is one of the 1500 
industrial cooperatives which helped see 
China through ‘the war and are now 
slated to become a backbone of her 
peacetime industrialization. The co- 
operative movement was organized in 
1938, a year after the Japanese dropped 
their first bomb on China proper. Dur- 
ing that year the invading Nips had de- 
stroyed or seized 90 per cent of China’s 
modern industry and 50 million refugees 
were fleeing inland to free China. An 
agrarian interior could not feed them. 
To give employment to these dispos- 
sessed and to stimulate industry in the 
interior, the initial cooperatives were 
established in Paochi and other rail 
junction cities swollen with hungry 
refugees. 


The first cooperative was an organiza- 
tion of nine blacksmiths. Then a printer 
from the bombed coastal city of Kiangsu 
who had salvaged type and machinery 
from his burning shop and, with his 
seven assistants and their families, had 
carried the equipment hundreds of miles 
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along the dusty roads, saw a Chinese In- 
dustrial Cooperatives poster in Paochi. 
The printer went to CIC headquarters, 
learned of the new system 
loan to open a print shop and, with his 





in China. 


assistants, formed the second cooperative 


Since the Paochi enterprise was or. 
ganized, several Graphic Arts coopera. 
tives have sprung up in the far-flun 
provinces of China. Loyang was one of 
the largest, with 70 member printers and 
shops in a deserted temple. When the 
Japs reached Loyang in June, the print. 
ing machinery was loaded on mule carts 
and was last seen headed for Lanchow, 
three weeks away. For several months 
there was no word of the I Loyang co- 
operative. Finally word arrived that the 
group had reached Lanchow, started 
operations and needed a loan to ‘buy new 
type. A cooperative in Southeast China 
published a monthly business magazine, 
Southeast Industry. Disabled soldiers make 
up the entire personnel of several co- 
operative printing establishments spe- 
cializing in lithography. One coop in 
Shansi was made up—necessarily—of 
600 young printers who could shoot as 


well as set type and who could move 
overnight without missing an issue of the 


daily paper they printed. 


Even the smallest print shop in China 
needs a tremendous amount of type, be- 
cause of the large alphabet of characters, 
All type is set by hand. The presses are 


built by machinery-manufacturing co- 
operatives, which in many cases use blue- 
prints and instructions microfilmed from 
America by the Technical Department 


, Was given a of the 
making its final appeal for funds. 


























Thermoplastic Adhesives for Mounting Cuts 


tone cuts and other metal plates to solid bodies, utilizing tin foil, has long 

been apparent. 

This process, known in the trade as ‘‘sweating-on’’ and used to secure the 
plates to metal bases for flat-bed printing and for wax and plastic molding, has 
several disadvantages. Among these are the time and expense needed, both 
of which are excessive, the decreased efficiency of wartime tin foil with its 
low tin content, and the difficulty in separating the cut from the solid body after 
the job is killed. 

Research by the Government Printing Office has shown that all of the 
disadvantages may be overcome by the use of thermoplastic adhesives. In 
general, the application of the adhesive is as follows: The metal base and back 
of the cut are coated with the liquid thermosplastic cement by means of a brush. 
Ten to fifteen minutes are allowed for the solvent to evaporate before placing 
the cut on the base. Heat is then applied (at least 250°F.) for the purpose of 
softening the cement. While still hot, the plate and the base are placed under 
slight pressure until cool. The joint formed is sufficiently strong to permit molding 
with wax or plastic and to permit running on the press without danger of slip- 
page. The cut may easily be released from the base by raising its temperature 
to the softening point of the cement. 

The first satisfactory results were obtained with DuPont's Thermoplastic 
Cement No. 4690. It has been found, however, that many other thermoplastic 
compositions such as Acryloid B-7 and B- 72, and DuPont's Heat Sealing Lacquer 
No. 6340 may be used with equally good results. 

Various cements have been used in commercial plants for wood mounting, 
but the time involved in evaporating the solvents has made the process too slow 
for the speed demanded in the rush work of today. 

Present active developments in this branch of the plastics field will un- 
doubtedly still further improve the variety and types of synthetic resin cements. 

Acknowledgment: Appreciation is extended Craftsman John A. McLean, 
Superintendent of Platemaking, for his suggestions and assistance in 
the preparation of this article.—M. . ‘Kantrowitz, Chairman, Research Com- 
mittee, Washington Club of Printing House Craftsmen. Reprinted by courtesy 
of The Capital Craftsman. 


Ties desirability of improvement in the soldering method of mounting half- 
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of Indusco, Inc. Indusco, the American 
Committee in Aid of Chinese Industrial 
Cooperatives, is a participating agency 
National War Fund—currently 
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First Impression Offset 


jn newspaper printing discussed by pressroom executive — 


Proper web tension important 


By FRANK PARKER* 





*Pressroom Superintendent, Staten Island Advance, Staten Island, New York. 


in newspaper printing is continually 
kept to the fore, many newspaper me- 
chanical executives feel that first im- 
pression offset is caused by unsuitable 
blankets and the ink. In fact, they spend 


[' SEEMS that first impression offset 


hours in experimental work along these 
lines. 

It is of primary importance (and prob- 
ably all executives already know it) that 
one can’t run excessive amounts of ink 
with light impression in order to elimi- 





View of section of newspaper press taken in pressroom of Staten Island, (N. Y.) 
Advance. Pressroom Superintendent Frank Parker, who discusses first impression offset 
In newspaper printing in the accompanying article supplied the photo to demonstrate 
the value of spring mounted tension rollers in controlling offset on newspaper presses not 
supplied with tension devices. During regular daily press runs, this press is operated 


at 30,000 copies per hr. 


_ The arrow 1 points to spring-mounted tension roller, and arrow 2 points to the 
adjustable spring device for supplying tension to the paper web. The spring mounting, 
of course, is supplied at both ends of the rollers. 

Mr. Parker points out that the most important thing in adjusting tension to the 
Paper web is to smooth out the flat and/or square ends of a roll. This, he asserts, is almost 
impossible of accomplishment with a floating roller or one that is mounted in stationary 
Position. By using the spring-mounted type of tension roller the web from having a flat, 
Square or soft end roll can be fed accurately to the cylinders. The tension thus supplied 
takes all the “jump” out of the web going into the press. In fact, this type of 
roller “‘breathes” with the web as it unwinds from the roll, giving an even pull with no 
slippage, which in turn helps to eliminate first impression offset. 

Mr. Parker asks: ‘‘Why is it that when a press is slowed down from speed or is 
Started from inoperative position that more offset occurs than at any other time?” He 
answers the question by stating “‘Because the tension is loose and the color floods.”’ 

He concludes his discussion by asking: ‘‘Why is it that first impression offset does 
Not occur on all press units? If ink, blankets or cylinders cause offset, then every first 


impression in the press should show it.” 
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nate first impression offset. On the other 
hand, one can cut down the amount of 
ink and add impression to get cleaner 
and sharper printing with less offset. 


I feel that tension is one of the greatest 
problems with which we have to con- 
tend—not the blankets or the ink. All 
pressmen know that present-day ma- 
terials are not what they were before the 
war. For instance, by cutting high-speed 
ink, a lot of color is lost because the ink 
is not as long in body as a slow-speed ink. 
In other words, the heavier bodied ink a 
pressman can run, the more body it has, 
so that it does not gray out so fast when 
the amount of color fed to the press is 
cut down. Obviously, it is more dense in 
color and the pressman does not have to 
carry so much. 

The next important thing to consider 
in connection with first impression print- 
ing is that one should carry as much web 
tension as possible. If it can be arranged 
to add a couple of spring rollers that 
work back and forth with the paper on 
presses not equipped with tension de- 
vices, the rollers would take out the 
“jump” and “see-saw” that originates 
with the roll. These spring rollers make 
the movement of the sheet leading into 
the cylinders more even. Then with a 
little added impression on the first im- 
pression, a sharper print will be added to 
the appearance of the paper than can be 
obtained through any other means. 

We know that most of the metropoli- 
tan papers employ reels and flying pasters 
and operate on a well-defined production 
basis. In many instances these plants are 
short of help and must call in subs from 
other plants. This being the case, they are 
bound to run into troubles with which 
the smaller plant doesn’t have to 
contend. 


Most all of our operating troubles are 
created within the plant itself. One of 
these troubles is that in order to use 
narrow-width newsprint, the stereotyper 
is compelled to shrink the mat exces- 
sively so that it is almost impossible to 
obtain a workmanlike mold. In these in- 
stances, the pressman asserts he cannot 
use a hard blanket combination because 
the printing surface of the plate is so 
irregular. Consequently, he loses a cer- 
tain sharpness in print he would get 
were distortions or irregularities not 
present in the plate. Another element 
which adds more misery to the now bad 
situation is that of inferior photo-engrav- 
ings. As a result, the boss wants to know 
why the cuts in the paper do not print as 
sharp and clean as the paper in another 
town. I know full well that in a great 
many instances the photographer must 
pass along what he gets—there isn’t time 
nor opportunity to take the picture over. 
In other instances, the art expert wants a 
lot of detail that many readers don’t 
understand anyway. The result is that 
the engraver gives the stereotyper a cut 
that instead of having mostly a contrasty 
black and white structure, is full of mid- 
dletone dots in the solids. The cut is gray 
and dead looking. The pressman tries to 
blacken it up with ink in order to im- 
prove its printed appearance. The result 
is that the pressman is creating offset 
because of the excess amount of ink. 
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MONOTYPE KEYBOARD CUBICLES 
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By JOHN B. CURRY* 
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* Treasurer, Machine Composition Company, Boston. Past President, International Association 


of Printing House Craftsmen. 


place Monotype keyboards in the 

composing room adjacent to the 
casting room. Or, if only a few machines 
were involved, they were installed in the 
casting room. In many plants, the key- 
board room or section was not enclosed, 
the keyboards being arranged in rows 
with the keyboard and banks and other 
supplementary equipment within handy 
distance. 

As time passed, the necessity for re- 
lieving operators from the confusion and 
noise in the composing room prompted 
the management to place the keyboards 
in a separate room. 

Even under these conditions there was 
more or less disturbance to the operators 
because of the frequent necessity of 
changing keybars and keybanks to keep 
pace with the demand for varying type 
faces. Also, when making repairs, the 
Monotype machinist could not avoid 
disturbing the other operators in the 
same room. This seemingly trivial con- 
fusion is quite annoying to an operator 
trying to concentrate on the setting of 
technical matter, tables, foreign lan- 
guages, and other copy requiring the 
most painstaking attention. 

About ten years ago we came to the 
conclusion that we should try to do some- 
thing to eliminate this condition. We 
finally decided to build a keyboard sec- 
tion consisting of separate cubicles for 
each operator. These cubicles or key- 


ie many years it was the practice to 


Counting Machine Is 
Useful on Linotype 


Shown in this illustration is a section of 
first elevator slide guide on a Linotype in 
the composing room of the William 
Feather Printing Co., Cleveland. At- 
tached to the slide guide is a small auto- 
matic lever counting machine. As will be 
seen, a bent section of standard keyrod has 
been attached to the counter lever to per- 
mit contact of the first elevator head with 
the lever. When the first elevator rises to 
transfer position, the left top section of 
the jaw head strikes the lever to actuate 
the counting machine. 

“This device,’ stated Superintendent 
Harry Giesler, ‘‘is used by Maurice Kalk, 
one of our operators to count the number 
of lines cast on the machine for cut run- 
arounds or panel composition. It is useful 
also for recasting folio lines, dashes of cer- 
tain pattern, and the like.” 
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board sections are about 6 feet square, 
414 ft. high, and set up from the floor 
about 9 in. The area is sufficient to ac- 
commodate the operator, keyboard, 
desk, and space to move around to re- 
pair and change over the machine. The 
walls were utilized to paste up keyboard 
and mat case arrangements and other 
data necessary to each operator. The 
height of the sections was enough to en- 
close the operator from the noise and 
contact with the other operators, and the 
reason for building them 9 in. above the 
floor is to allow the air and heat to circu- 
late properly as well as to permit clean- 
ing the floor. 

Under such an arrangement the oper- 
ator has his own private cubicle in which 
he can arrange his materials to suit his 
own convenience. He cannot see the 
other operators or have contact with 
them without standing up or leaving his 
own space. The foreman, machinist, or 
anyone else, can have necessary contacts 
with individual operators without dis- 
turbing the other operators. 

We have found this arrangement has 
reduced keyboard errors and has in- 
creased the efficiency and productivity 
of the operators. Few operators who have 
worked under such conditions would 
wish to go back to the old arrangement 
of being in a room or section of the com- 
posing room with a number of operators. 

Since we have an unusual number of 
keyboard arrangements, it was necessary 


























to build a cabinet for the keybars, key. 
banks, and justifying scales. This cabinet 
is placed at the entrance to the corridor 
which separates the two rows of keyboard 
cubicles. Thus the operator has only a 
few feet to walk to obtain the equipment 
required. They are instructed to return 
this equipment to its proper place and 
the foreman sees to it that the keybars or 
keybanks are not left on the floor or 
against the wall. 

The machinist’s assistant examines the 
keybars each week to see if they have a 
tendency to stick. Those needing atten- 
tion are taken apart and the individual 
bars are cleaned and polished to insure 
smooth operation. Operators are in- 
structed how to oil their keyboards so 
that the oil will not seep down through 
and onto the keybars. 
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Diagrammatic representation of Mono- 
type keyboard operator individual cubicles 
in plant of Machine Composition Co., Bos- 
ton. Through their use, keyboard errors 
have been reduced, and the efficiency and 
productivity of the operators has been 
increased. 


The Newsprint Situation 


the War Production Board to reduce 

by five per cent their orders placed 
with mills for September delivery on 
August 31. 

This was effected by an amendment to 
Direction 4 of the General Paper Con- 
servation Order M-241. It applies to 
dealers, publishers, printers or other 
persons, except those whose September 
deliveries of newsprint from mills would 
be reduced to less than one carload, For- 
est Products Bureau officials said. Ac- 
tually each user may accept only 95 per 
cent of his orders placed in August for 
delivery in September. 

WPB action was required because 
United States orders for September de- 
livery of newsprint exceeded supply by 
about 11,000 T. 


he users of newsprint were directed by 
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(olor Printing... 


Will it be the means of discontinuing dry mat shrinkage in 


newspaper printing? Production manager asks some pertinent 


questions about tomorrow’s newspaper. 





By M. GEORGE MARTIN* 


*Production Manager, the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal and the Louisville Times, 


HE COURIER-JOURNAL and 
|, The Louisville Times, along with 
other newspapers, has placed an 
order for new press equipments with the 
latest facilities for printing one, two and 
three colors with black in the daily and 
Sunday editions. A study of the proces- 
sing of color pages develops complica- 
tions that require research and action by 
newspapers on a national basis in the 
near future. 

The first complication is the futility of 
attempting color printing in hairline 
register with dry matrix shrinkage. With 
the direct pressure matrix dried in regis- 
ter on the form becoming a necessity for 
color pages, material as now furnished in 
oversize form to take care of shrinkage, 
would be useless. Furthermore, what 
about reading matter and other adver- 
tisements on less than full page of colors? 
What about color pages being available 
for news changes on editions? 

Does all of this mean the elimination 
of dry matrix shrinkage in the daily 
newspaper operation for all pages? If the 
answer is “‘yes’’, is quick action impera- 
tive? Should the newspaper industry 
sponsor immediate research with the 


tions—allowance in the form to take care 
of shrinkage, variation in shrinkage, loss 
of advertising revenue, varying heights 
of material in the form, distortion of the 
matrix, and many others. The elimina- 
tion of shrinkage would be the means of 
duplicating the printed page in the exact 
form size and thereby eliminate all of 
these shrinkage complications. 

The next complication is the width of 
the type page in the form if shrinkage is 
to be eliminated. We understand that all 
of the new presses will be manufactured 
to take a maximum 68 in. full newsprint 
roll, or a 17 in. page. The accompanying 
tabulation of various page sizes in this 
connection is interesting. 

Before the war, newspapers were giv- 
ing some thought to increasing the size 
of type face in reading matter for the 
benefit of the reader. The elimination of 
shrinkage would automatically increase 
the size of present type faces used. 

What about space between columns of 
reading matter? Is that not just as im- 
portant as a larger type face for the 
reader and for better typography? The 
management of The Courier-Journal and 
The Louisville Times thinks so and for that 


| Balance Balance 
Number of Width of Thickness) Width of | Paper for for 

Columns Columnin of Column |Type Page Page Two Side Each Side 

Per Page Pica Ems Rule In Inches | Width Margins Margin 

8 2 4 16.325 in. 17 in. .675 in. sao? Ie 

8 12 6 16.517 in. 17 in. .483 in. 241 in. 

8 2 8 16.709 in. 17 in. .291 in. .145 in. 

8 11% 4 15.659 in. 17 in. 1.341 in. .67 in. 

8 11% 6 15.853 in. 17 in. 1.147 in. 573 in. 

8 11% 8 16.047 in. 17 in. 953) in. 476 in. 

8 11% 4 15.659 in. 16% in, .841 in. .420 in. 

8 11% 6 15.863 in. 161% in. .647 in. -J2o I, 

8 11% 161% in. .453 in. .226 in. 


matrix and molding machine manufac- 


~ turers for the development of a matrix 


and molding machine for the drying of 
the matrix in register on the form for all 
pages—black and color—within the 
present time restrictions, and make the 
results available to the industry? 

These are knotty problems, but sci- 
ence and research found the answer dur- 
ing the war period to many things that 
previously seemed to defy solution. Dry 
matrix shrinkage also has its complica- 
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8 16.047 in. 


| 


reason uses 8 pts. between columns. 
Would the elimination of shrinkage 
put the newspaper industry in a position 
to standardize on type pages, newsprint 
sizes, etc.? If so, could the industry reach 
an agreement on a standard? We would 
not consider less than the 8 points we 
now use between columns of reading 
matter and that would call for a 68 in. 
roll for an 8 col. page, 114% pica ems, 
8 pt. column rule, type page width of 
1.6047 in.,with side margins of 0.476 in. 









Restrictions on Idle Paper 


O insure a maximum production of 
| paper and paperboard, especially 

during the period of reconversion, 
restrictions on the use of idle paper ma- 
chines were removed by the War Pro- 
duction Board on August 30. 

This was effected by an amendment to 
paper and paperboard conservation 
order (M-241), which has not been re- 
voked but amended to conform with to- 
day’s changed conditions, officials of 
WPB’s Paper Division pointed out. 

Current paper requirements of the 
military and governmental bureaus make 
it necessary to retain the existing reserve 
production requirements of Order M- 
241 in the rag-content paper field. Mills 
producing these grades of paper must 
continue to maintain a reserve produc- 
tion of 35 per cent of each mill’s monthly 
production to insure adequate tonnage 
of these papers for Government use. In- 
cluded in this field are a considerable 
number of bond, currency writing, mani- 
fold and index grades of paper, WPB 
said. 

Although the war is over, the Army, 
Navy and certain Federal agencies still 
require large quantities of several types 
of paper. 


Follows Distinct Pattern 


The program of the first annual meet- 
ing of the Great Lakes Newspaper Me- 
chanical Conference, according to Presi- 
dent George H. Fuller and Program 
Chairman Deo A. Padgett has been 
made to follow a compact, well con- 
trolled pattern. The conference will be 
held in Cleveland at Hotel Cleveland, 
commencing on Saturday night, Octo- 
ber 27 and continuing through Sunday 
and Monday, October 28 and 29. 

Outside of the minimum necessary 
business matters to be presented to the 
Conference, the entire meeting will be 
devoted to new equipment and process 
developments and one clinic meeting for 
each of the mechanical departments con- 
cerned with newspaper production. 

On Saturday night, October 27, man- 
ufacturers will tell (so far as they care to 
do so) what modern equipment they will 
have for the postwar period. 

The clinic meetings commencing Sun- 
day morning will be run off progressively 
so as to enable executives to attend two 
or more. There will be no correlation 
session. Chairmen of the various clinics 
are as follows: Photo-engraving—Chair- 
man, Roy English, photo-engraving su- 
perintendent, the Detroit News; Com- 
posing and Maintenance Chairman, 
Fred W. Brooks, composing room super- 
intendent, Cincinnati Enquirer; Mailing 
Room—Chairman, Oscar C. Gneuhs, 
mailing foreman, the Cleveland News; 
Stereotype—Chairman, Lester Yeager, 
production manager, Indianapolis Star; 
Pressroom—Chairman, Horace H. Par- 
ker, pressroom superintendent, Rich- 
mond (Ind.) Palladium-Item. 

President Fuller stated that the stated 
topics to be presented for discussion at 
each clinic meeting will be held to the 
minimum so as to attempt to arrive at a 
satisfactory answer to each problem. 
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AIRPORT BLACK 


16 19 22 26 29 32 35 38 42 45 48 
17 20 22 24 27 29 32 34 37 


160 14 pt. 
123 18 pt. 


A ALTERNATE GOTHIC No. 1 


452 8 pt. 36 45 54 63 72 81 90 99 

352 10 pt. 28 35 42 49 56 63 70 77 85 92 99 
316 12 pt. 25 32 38 44 $1 57 63 70 76 82 89 95 
266 14 pt. 27 32 37 43 48 53 59 64 69 75 80 
216 18 pt. 22 26 30 35 39 43 48 52 S56 61 65 











BETON EXTRA BOLD 


Be 
(Stymie Black) 


323 6 pt. 26 32 39 45 52 58 65 71 78 84 90 97 


266 8 pt. 27 32 37 43 48 53 59 64 69 75 80 
215 10 pt. 22 26 30 34 39 43 47 52 56 60 65 
181 12 pt. 18 22 25 29 33 36 40 43 47 51 54 
159 14 pt. 16 19 22 26 29 32 25 38 42 45 48 
128 16 pt. 18 21 23 26 28 31 33 36 38 
119 18 pt. 17 19 22 24 26 29 31 34 36 


Be BETON EXTRA BOLD ITALIC 
(Stymie Black) 


339 6 pt. 27 34 41 48 54 61 68 75 81 88 95 

















267 2 pt. 27 32 37 43 48 53 59 64 69 75 86 
216 10 pt. 22 26 39 35 39 43 48 52 56 61 65 
178 12 pt. 21 25 29 32 36 39 43 46 50 53 
137 14 pt. 1S 22 25 27 30 33 36 38 4) 
104 18 pt. 17 39 21 23 25 27 29 31 
Be BETON EXTRA BOLD COND. 
198 14 pt. 20 24 28 32 °6 40 44 48 52 56 60 
164 16 pt. 16 20 23 26 2? 33 36 39 42 46 49 
154 18 pt. 18 2! 25 2: 31 34 37 40 43 46 
= in a nese 
Be BODONI BOOK WITH ITALIC 
Linotype 


412 6 pt. 33 41 49 58 66 74 82 91 99 
325 8 pt. 26 32 39 45 52 58 65 71 78 84 90 97 


273 10 pt. 27 33 38 44 49 S55 60 66 71 76 82 
245 12 pt. 25 30 34 39 44 49 54 59 64 69 74 
221 14 pt. 22 26 50 35 40 44 48 53 57 62 66 


Bo BODONI BOOK 
1-LETTER ITALIC—Linotype 


452 6 pt. 36 45 54 63 72 81 90 99 

342 8 pt. 27 34 41 48 55 62 68 75 82 89 96 
287 10 p!. 29 34 40 46 S52 57 63 69 75 80 86 
254 12 pt. 25 31 36 41 46 51 56 61 66 71 76 
231 14 pt. 23 28 32 37 42 46 S1 55 60 65 63 


Bo BOOKMAN 


349 6pt. 28 35 42 49 56 63 70 77 85 92 99 

312 8pt. 25 31 37 44 SO S6 62 69 75 81 87 94 
260 10 pf. 26 31 36 41 46 S52 57 62 67 72 77 
218 12 pt. 22 26 30 35 39 43 48 52 S56 61 65 
183 14 pt. 22 26 29 33 37 40 44 48 51 55 
133 18 pt. 19 22 25 27 30 33 36 38 4! 


Se BOOKMAN ITALIC 
360 6 pt. 29 36 43 SO 58 65 72 79 86 94 


304 8 pt. 30 37 43 49 55 61 67 73 79 85 91 
244 10 pt. 24 29 34 39 44 48 53 S8 63 68 73 
190 12 pt. 19 23,27 30 34 38 42 46 49 53 57 
172 14 pt. 21 24 28 31 34 38 41 45 48 52 
128 18 pt. 18 21 23 26 28 31 33 36 38 





Type Count Finde; q 


is quick and automatic in action—In use in advertising typography 


plant of Cleveland’s Bohme & Blinkmann. 


By STAFF WRITER 





acter count finder for varying sizes 

of type faces is in use in the adver- 
tising typography plant of Bohme & 
Blinkmann, Inc., Caxton Bldg., Cleve- 
land. The device was developed by 
Harry Blinkmann, treasurer of the com- 
pany, in collaboration with R. M. 


i exceedingly rapid automatic char- 
| 


roman and italic; “Be’’ represents the 
different weights in Bernhard Cursive, o; 
Beton Extra Bold series; ‘‘Bo” repre- 
sents Bodoni series and the Bookman 
series, and so on throughout the ribbon, 

The type faces listed on the index 
strips range from 4 pt. to 18 pt. only, 
Mr. Blinkmann states it is not necessary 



















































Rairigh, production manager of one of to have automatic computation of type BELL 
Cleveland’s advertising agencies. It will faces larger than 18 pt. since faces jp - 
be seen that in plants where frequent de- size above 18 pt. mostly consist of single 
termination of character count for a lines for display purposes. 
given type face size and pica measure is By referring to the illustration showing 
necessary that the instrument described a section of the paper ribbon, it will be 
in this article is a wonderful help. seen that the point sizes of each face are 

Mr. Blinkmann stated a number of the contained in the second column from 
count finders are in use in his own plant the left. 
and advertising agencies. Further de- Commencing with the third column M 
velopment of the device, however, has from the left, Fig. 2, each point size of _ 
been held in abeyance because of the the type face is listed to show the num- Pt 
war. ber of characters which will go into a 

The device itself is an adaptation of a certain pica measure. There are 12 col- De 
Bates Tele Index such as is used by umns commencing with the third left. 
phone operators to quickly locate num- hand column. The columns are gradu- 
bers which have not yet been listed in ated from 8 picas to 30 picas by 2-pica $ 
the directory, or which may be main- steps. As an example, to find the number 
tained for special private company use. of characters of 8 pt. Bodoni that will go 

As will be seen in the halftone illustra- into a 16 pica width, it will be found that ¥ 
tion, Fig. 1, the instrument consists of a by referring to the 8 pt. (second col- 
plastic case fitted with a lid in which is umn) and the seventh column (which 
cut a window or opening. Inside on two refers to the number of characters that , 
spools is mounted a long strip of paper 50 characters of 8 pt. Bodoni may be set 
on which are listed in alphabetical order into a 16-pica measure. 
the names of type faces carried in the The character computations in the 
Bohme & Blinkmann plant. The type entire index list are based on the number 
faces listed on the strip appear in bold of characters which will go into a 100 
face. At the left of the type face name pica measure. This number is indicated 
appears an 18 pt. index symbol for quick in the first column throughout the entire 
reading. Thus ‘‘A”’ represents a symbol length of the strip. Referring again to 
for Airport Black, Alternate Gothic No. 1 8 pt. Bodoni above, the number in cdl- 
Astree Roman, and Astree Italic; the in- umn No. 1 is 312 characters which will 
dex character “‘B”’ represents Baskerville go into‘a 100-pica measure. The charac: 

(Continued on Page 32) . 








Ca CASLON BLACK ITALIC 
345 6 pt. 28 35 41 48 55 62 69 76 83 90 97 


283 8 pt. 28 34 40 45 51 57 62 68 74 79 85 
230 10 pt. 23 28 32 37 41 46 51 55 60 64 69 
188 12 pt. 19 23 26 30 34 38 41 45 49 53 56 
159 14 pt. 16 19 22 26 29 32 35 38 42 45 48 
118 18 pt. 17 19 21 24 26 28 31 33 35 


Ca CASLON OLD STYLE 


439 6 pt. 35 44 52 61 70 78 87 96 
321 8 pt. 26 32 39 45 52 58 65 71 78 8 
283 10 pt. 28 34 40 45 51 57 62 68 7 


4 90 97 
479 85 








Sl 





Fig. 2.—Reproduced here actual size by photo-engraving is a section of the paper tape 
used in the Rapid Type Character Count Table device. The device was developed by 
Harry Blinkmann, treasurer of Bohme & Blinkmann, advertising typographers, in 
Cleveland. The bond paper ribbon is 16 Ib. and is approx. 2!% in. wide; each section of 
the ribbon is 27 in. long. The sections are spliced together to form one long continuous 
strip representing the type faces available for use in the plant of B. & B. On the ribbon 
are listed 115 type series in 1495 point sizes. 

The column at the left represents the number of characters of a given point size which 
will go into 100 picas. The 18 pt. symbols represent the names of type faces. For instance 
‘*Bo”’ indicates Bodoni, or Bookman; ‘‘Ca’’ indicates Caslon series, etc. 

The second column, of course, represents the point size available in the B. & B. plant. 

The next 12 columns indicate the character counts for measures from 8 picas to 30 
picas in each point size. ‘ 

The vertical line extending from top to bottom of the tape or ribbon is drawn in with | 
red ink and changes its position progressively with each change of type series from left 
to right throughout the length of the paper ribbon. The red line will be continuously 
vertical opposite a type series so long as that series is in view; when another series 8 
reached, the red line is shifted a short distance to the right. 

The idea of the red line is to permit rapid identification of a type series when the 
paper ribbon is traveling in the case shown in Fig. 1. It will be noticed that there 18 @ 
scale containing a row of symbols at the top edge of the window in the case shown 
Fig. 1. These symbols are representative of the names of the type faces shown on the chart, 
and are arranged like this: A, Be, Bo, Ca, Ch, Cl, etc. from left to right. Now, as the tapé 
passes by the window the red line serves as an index to show when any particular typ 
series is coming to visibility position in the window. It is then a simple matter for tit 
operator to check the speed of the tape and finish turning the knob by hand until the 
particular type face is visible. 
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Fig. 1.—This illustration shows the Rapid Character Count Table device used in the 
plant of Bohme & Blinkmann, Cleveland, by means of which it is possible to determine 
quickly and automatically the number of type characters which will go into any measure 
from 8 picas up to 30 picas. The plastic case is 33% in. wide, by 414 in. in length, by 15¢ in. 
high at front end, and 234 in. high at rear end. The type faces, body sizes and character 
counts for measures from 8 to 30 picas, are contained on a long paper ribbon mounted 
in the case. When the knob is twirled, travel in the tape is very rapid. The travel of the 
tape may be stopped instantly by pressure of a finger upon the knob. See Fig. 2 for ex- 


planation of tape operation. 


ters in the columns at the right of the 
point size of each face therefore are made 
up of multiples of the total number of 
characters in 100 pica measure shown in 
column No. 1. 

In the Bohme & Blinkmann plant, 
there are approximately 115 type faces 
in 1495 sizes listed on the paper ribbon 
which is contained within the Rapid 
Character Count Table. The smallest 
type face is 4 pt. Century Expanded 
which contains 490 characters in 100 
picas. In contrast to the 4 pt. character 
count, the ribbon index shows that there 
are 104 characters of 18 pt. Beton Extra 
Bold Italic in 100 picas. These two illus- 
trations will indicate to the reader how 
carefully Mr. Blinkmann has prepared 
the chart to be of greatest use to the com- 
posing room foreman or to anyone else 
wanting character computations from 
among the type faces afforded by the 
Bohme & Blinkmann plant. 

Now that we have discussed the formu- 
lation of the chart itself, we will en- 
deavor to show how rapidly the charac- 
ter count for any given pica measure 
may be obtained. 

First, we'll tell you that the chart is 
printed in sections on strips of 16 Ib. 
white bond paper, 2% in. wide by 27 in. 
long. These strips are pasted end to end 
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to form one long and continuous strip. 
The one continuous strip is then mount- 
ed in the case of the Bates Tele Index. 
In each end of the case are mounted two 
slotted revolving shafts. Each end of the 
strip is inserted in the slot of a shaft. In 
order to operate the device, a knob at 
one side of the case is twirled with thumb 
and finger. The two shafts described 
above are connected to the knob by 
gears which in turn are caused to re- 
volve rapidly when the knob is twirled 
through the action of a weight which 
provides momentum. 

Up to this point, one wonders how in 
the world the operator knows when to 
stop the rapidly traveling ribbon at just 
about the right place to refer to the par- 
ticular type face and pica measure. 
Well, this operation is simplicity itself 
but it takes longer to explain it than it 
does to find the computations for several 
type faces and pica measures. 

Throughout the length of the ribbon a 
bright red line is ruled progressively from 
left to right of the paper strip according 
to the change in name of type series. For 
instance, the red line is ruled vertically 
for Bodoni and Bookman series in the 
same position from the left edge of the 
ribbon. Then when face names com- 
mencing with ‘“‘C” are reached, the red 





line is stepped off to the right about one 
pica. 

Along the top edge of the window in 
the instrument case are placed the sym- 
bols representing the type faces such ag 
A, Be, Bo, Ca, Ch, Cl, etc. When the 
mechanism is twirling the paper tape 
the operator simply watches the position 
of the vertical red line on the tape. If he 
wants to know about any certain size of 
Bodoni, for instance, he watches the 
rapidly moving tape until the vertical 
red line coincides with “Bo” on the 
scale at the top edge of the window. 
When the red line on the tape coincides 
with ‘“‘Bo”’ on the edge of the window he 
presses a finger on the knob to stop mo- 
tion of the tape. All that is then required 
to refer to Bodoni character count for 
any measure is to move the tape slowly 
for a short distance. The operator then 
moves the tape slightly so that the 12 
right-hand columns in the tape coincide 
with the scale carried on the lower edge 
of the window in the top of the case. This 
scale is graduated in 2 pica steps from 8 
picas to 30 picas. The position of the 
Bodoni character count and pica meas- 
ure grouping is such that he gets his 
figure instantly and automatically. 


New Research Bulletin 


The Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion has published a revised edition of 
Research Bulletin No. 6, The Albumin 
Process of Photo-lithography, by Robert F. 
Reed and Paul W. Borst. This 160 page 
edition, in the new lithographed style, 
embodies all the latest improvements in 
technique and method. Its thirteen illus- 
trated chapters, give practical instruc- 
tions for the preparation and treatment 
of albumin plates, formulae for the vari- 
ous solutions required and clear instruc- 
tions covering both the things to be done 
and things to be avoided in making and 
using the plates. 

A considerable portion is also devoted 
to a detailed description of the research 
upon which the above instructions are 
based, of equal interest to the chemist, 
technologist and the practical litho- 
grapher who wants to know the “why” 
of the photolithographic process, as well 
as the “‘what” and “how.” 

Published by Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, 131 East 39th St., New York 
16, N. Y. 


Check-Routing Figure 
Matrices 


The Bank Management Commission 
of the American Banking Association has 
devised routing symbols to accelerate the 
sorting of bank checks, and the Linotype 
Company has made the characters avail- 
able on two-letter matrices in two dif- 
ferent styles—light and bold. 

The light characters are known as 
114186 and the bold as 114188. Both 
must be cast on 11 pt. slugs, so that the 
horizontal line that separates the numer- 
ator from the denominator will be 
exactly in the center when the top and 
bottom slugs are assembled. 
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How long we all have waited for this day of 
complete Victory! We knew it was bound to 
come... the only question was WHEN? 

Complete return to our pre-war national 
economy will not be rapid. But all business- 
men have a right to be encouraged — now that 
the NIPs’ number is up! For the good old days 
of intensive selling efforts, with the return of 
old-fashioned buyers’ markets, printers will 
face a demand for many kinds of printed mat- 
ter requiring typographic numbering. 





When writing the advertiser please mention PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer—September 1945 












OUR DAYS OF WAITING ARE OVER 


New WETTER NUMBERING MACHINES will 
be available in mounting quantities soon. 
You will need some to round out your new 
printing equipment. The latest Wetter Num- 
bering Machines are of improved quality due 
to war-heightened skills developed during 
the past four years. They make “Numbering 
for Profit” an even sounder printing slogan 
now than it was in pre-war days. Want to 
know more about them? Tell us so... and 
we'll tell you all. 


| WelleR NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 
Atlantic Ave. & Logan St., Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 
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View taken in a Chinese cooperative printing plant. Printers must be able to shoot as 
well as set type, and perhaps move the plant to a new location when urgency demands 
without interrupting production any more than is necessary. 


Graphic Description of Chinese co-operative 


printing plants maintained through sheer fortitude and with 


help of National War Fund 


assistants, formed the second cooperative 
in China. 

Since the Paochi enterprise was or- 
ganized, several Graphic Arts coopera- 
tives have sprung up in the far-flung 
provinces of China. Loyang was one of 
the largest, with 70 member printers and 
shops in a deserted temple. When the 


Japs reached Loyang in June, the print- 


ing machinery was loaded on mule carts 
and was last seen headed for Lanchow, 
three weeks away. For several months 
there was no word of the Loyang co- 
operative. Finally word arrived that the 
group had reached Lanchow, started 
operations and needed a loan to buy new 
type. A cooperative in Southeast China 
published a monthly business magazine, 
Southeast Industry. Disabled soldiers make 
up the entire personnel of several co- 
operative printing establishments spe- 
cializing in lithography. One coop in 
Shansi was made up—necessarily—of 
600 young printers who could shoot as 
well as set type and who could move 
overnight without missing an issue of the 
daily paper they printed. 

Even the smallest print shop in China 
needs a tremendous amount of type, be- 
cause of the large alphabet of characters. 
All type is set by hand. The presses are 
built by machinery-manufacturing co- 
operatives, which in many cases use blue- 
prints and instructions microfilmed from 
America by the Technical Department 
of Indusco, Inc. Indusco, the American 





OUSED in a farmer’s barnyard in along the dusty roads, saw a Chinese In- 
Sian province, Northwest China, are dustrial Cooperatives poster in Paochi. Committee in Aid of Chinese Industrial 
two newspaper presses, one book The printer went to CIC headquarters, Cooperatives, is a participating agency 
press, three foolscap treadle presses, learned of the new system, was given a of the National War Fund—currently 


three lithograph presses, two type- loan to open a print shop and, with his making its final appeal for funds. 
casters, a set of 3000 dies (matrices) for 
making new type, two guillotines, 33,000 


lbs. of type, and other miscellaneous — — 


items. 
Thermoplastic Adhesives for Mounting Cuts 
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This conglomeration comprises the 
total equipment of the Northwest Print- 


ing Cooperative, which, with 33 mem- ree , 
g P seas Te desirability of improvement in the soldering method of mounting half- 


Sak Ree Orie le Pema 


bers and oS) SPPPCHee es, took — of tone cuts and other metal plates to solid bodies, utilizing tin foil, has long 
virtually all printing needs of the army, been apparent. 
police, cooperatives and government This process, known in the trade as ‘‘sweating-on”’ and used to secure the 
educational offices in Sian during the plates to metal bases for flat-bed printing and for wax and plastic molding, has 
long war in China. several disadvantages. Among these are the time and expense needed, both 
of which are excessive, the decreased efficiency of wartime tin foil with its 
low tin content, and the difficulty in separating the cut from the solid body after 
the job is killed. 

Research by the Government Printing Office has shown that all of the 
disadvantages may be overcome by the use of thermoplastic adhesives. In 
general, the application of the adhesive is as follows: The metal base and back 
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Northwest Printing is one of the 1500 
industrial cooperatives which helped see 
China through the war and are now 
slated to become a backbone of her 


eacetime industrialization. The co- 
P of the cut are coated with the liquid thermosplastic cement by means of a brush. 
































ee wai - Ten to fifteen minutes are allowed for the solvent to evaporate before placing \ 
thei 7 ical Chi P aunts hu the cut on the base. Heat is then applied (at least 250°F.) for the purpose of : 
~sngh ceigdbengaprdies ee softening the cement. While still hot, the plate and the base are placed under ;, 
ing that year the invading Nips had de- slight pressure until cool. The joint formed is sufficiently strong to permit molding t 
stroyed or seized 90 per cent of China’s with wax or plastic and to permit running on the press without danger of slip- . 
modern industry and 50 million refugees page. The cut may easily be released from the base by raising its temperature ‘ 
were fleeing inland to free China. An to the softening point of the cement. 
agrarian interior could not feed them. The first satisfactory results were obtained with DuPont's Thermoplastic 
To give employment to these dispos- Cement No. 4620. It has been found, however, that many other thermoplastic 
seme and to stimulate indusry in the compositions such as Acryloid B-7 and B-72, — s Heat Sealing Lacquer 
interior, the initial cooperatives were No. 6340 may be used with equally good results. F 
co a: or ‘ Various cements have been used in commercial plants for wood mounting, H 
established _m Paochi and other rail but the time involved in evaporating the solvents has made the process too slow : 
junction cities swollen with hungry for the speed demanded in the rush work of today. : 
refugees. Present active developments in this branch of the plastics field will un- t 
: > doubtedly still further improve the variety and types of synthetic resin cements. b 
; The first cooperative was an organiza- Acknowledgment: Appreciation is extended Craftsman John A. McLean, : 
tion of nine blacksmiths. Then a printer Superintendent of Platemaking, G.P.O., for his suggestions and assistance in 
from the bombed coastal city of Kiangsu the preparation of this article—M. S. Kantrowitz, Chairman, Research Com- P 
who had salvaged type and machinery mittee, Washington Club of Printing House Craftsmen. Reprinted by courtesy . 
from his burning shop and, with his of The Capital Craftsman. 
seven assistants and their families, had n 
carried the equipment hundresioinils ———_—— TCR i 
P) 
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First Impression Offset 


in newspaper printing discussed by pressroom executive — 


Proper web tension important 





By FRANK PARKER* 


*Pressroom Superintendent, Staten Island Advance, Staten Island, New York. 


in newspaper printing is continually 
kept to the fore, many newspaper me- 
chanical executives feel that first im- 
pression offset is caused by unsuitable 
blankets and the ink. In fact, they spend 


|: SEEMS that first impression offset 


hours in experimental work along these 
lines. 

It is of primary importance (and prob- 
ably all executives already know it) that 
one can’t run excessive amounts of ink 
with light impression in order to elimi- 











View of section of newspaper press taken in pressroom of Staten Island, (N. Y.) 
Advance. Pressroom Superintendent Frank Parker, who discusses first impression offset 
in newspaper printing in the accompanying article supplied the photo to demonstrate 
the value of spring mounted tension rollers in controlling offset on newspaper presses not 
supplied with tension devices. During regular daily press runs, this press is operated 
at 30,000 copies per hr. 

The arrow J points to spring-mounted tension roller, and arrow 2 points to the 
adjustable spring device for supplying tension to the paper web. The spring mounting, 
of course, is supplied at both ends of the rollers. 

Mr. Parker points out that the most important thing in adjusting tension to the 
paper web is to smooth out the flat and/or square ends of a roll. This, he asserts, is almost 
impossible of accomplishment with a floating roller or one that is mounted in stationary 
position. By using the spring-mounted type of tension roller the web from having a flat, 
square or soft end roll can be fed accurately to the cylinders. The tension thus supplied 
takes all the “jump” out of the web going into the press. In fact, this type of 
roller ‘“‘breathes’”’ with the web as it unwinds from the roll, giving an even pull with no 
slippage, which in turn helps to eliminate first impression offset. 

Mr. Parker asks: ‘‘Why is it that when a press is slowed down from speed or is 
started from inoperative position that more offset occurs than at any other time?”’ He 
answers the question by stating ‘“‘Because the tension is loose and the color floods.”’ 

He concludes his discussion by asking: ‘“‘Why is it that first impression offset does 
not occur on all press units? If ink, blankets or cylinders cause offset, then every first 
impression in the press should show it.” 
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nate first impression offset. On the other 
hand, one can cut down the amount of 
ink and add impression to get cleaner 
and sharper printing with less offset. 

I feel that tension is one of the greatest 
problems with which we have to con- 
tend—not the blankets or the ink. All 
pressmen know that present-day ma- 
terials are not what they were before the 
war. For instance, by cutting high-speed 
ink, a lot of color is lost because the ink 
is not as long in body as a slow-speed ink. 
In other words, the heavier bodied ink a 
pressman can run, the more body it has, 
so that it does not gray out so fast when 
the amount of color fed to the press is 
cut down. Obviously, it is more dense in 
color and the pressman does not have to 
carry so much. 

The next important thing to consider 
in connection with first impression print- 
ing is that one should carry as much web 
tension as possible. If it can be arranged 
to add a couple of spring rollers pa 
work back and forth with the paper on 
presses not equipped with tension de- 
vices, the rollers would take out the 
“jump” and “see-saw’’ that originates 
with the roll. These spring rollers make 
the movement of the sheet leading into 
the cylinders more even. Then with a 
little added impression on the first im- 
pression, a sharper print will be added to 
the appearance of the paper than can be 
obtained through any other means. 

We know that most of the metropoli- 
tan papers employ reels and flying pasters 
and operate on a well-defined production 
basis. In many instances these plants are 
short of help and must call in subs from 
other plants. This being the case, they are 
bound to run into troubles with which 
the smaller plant doesn’t have to 
contend. 


Most all of our operating troubles are 
created within the plant itself. One of 
these troubles is that in order to use 
narrow-width newsprint, the stereotyper 
is compelled to shrink the mat exces- 
sively so that it is almost impossible to 
obtain a workmanlike mold. In these in- 
stances, the pressman asserts he cannot 
use a hard blanket combination because 
the printing surface of the plate is so 
irregular. Consequently, he loses a cer- 
tain sharpness in print he would get 
were distortions or irregularities not 
present in the plate. Another element 
which adds more misery to the now bad 
situation is that of inferior photo-engrav- 
ings. As a result, the boss wants to know 
why the cuts in the paper do not print as 
sharp and clean as the paper in another 
town. I know full well that in a great 
many instances the photographer must 
pass along what he gets—there isn’t time 
nor opportunity to take the picture over. 
In other instances, the art expert wants a 
lot of detail that many readers don’t 
understand anyway. The result is that 
the engraver gives the stereotyper a cut 
that instead of having mostly a contrasty 
black and white structure, is full of mid- 
dletone dots in the solids. The cut is gray 
and dead looking. The pressman tries to 
blacken it up with ink in order to im- 
prove its printed appearance. The result 
is that the pressman is creating offset 
because of the excess amount of ink. 
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MONOTYPE KEYBOARD CUBICLES 
































By JOHN B. CURRY* 
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* Treasurer, Machine Composition Company, Boston. Past President, International Association 


of Printing House Craftsmen. 


place Monotype keyboards in the 

composing room adjacent to the 
casting room. Or, if only a few machines 
were involved, they were installed in the 
casting room. In many plants, the key- 
board room or section was not enclosed, 
the keyboards being arranged in rows 
with the keyboard and banks and other 
supplementary equipment within handy 
distance. 

As time passed, the necessity for re- 
lieving operators from the confusion and 
noise in the composing room prompted 
the management to place the keyboards 
in a separate room. 

Even under these conditions there was 
more or less disturbance to the operators 
because of the frequent necessity of 
changing keybars and keybanks to keep 
pace with the demand for varying type 
faces. Also, when making repairs, the 
Monotype machinist could not avoid 
disturbing the other operators in the 
same room. This seemingly trivial con- 
fusion is quite annoying to an operator 
trying to concentrate on the setting of 
technical matter, tables, foreign lan- 
guages, and other copy requiring the 
most painstaking attention. 

About ten years ago we came to the 
conclusion that we should try to do some- 
thing to eliminate this condition. We 

‘finally decided to build a keyboard sec- 
tion consisting of separate cubicles for 
each operator. These cubicles or key- 


[: many years it was the practice to 


Counting Machine Is 
Useful on Linotype 


Shown in this illustration is a section of 
first elevator slide guide on a Linotype in 
the composing room of the William 
Feather Printing Co., Cleveland. At- 
tached to the slide guide is a small auto- 
matic lever counting machine. As will be 
seen, a bent section of standard keyrod has 
been attached to the counter lever to per- 
mit contact of the first elevator head with 
the lever. When the first elevator rises to 
transfer position, the left top section of 
the jaw head strikes the lever to actuate 
the counting machine. 

“This device,’”’ stated Superintendent 
Harry Giesler, ‘‘is used by Maurice Kalk, 
one of our operators to count the number 
of lines cast on the machine for cut run- 
arounds or panel composition. It is useful 
also for recasting folio lines, dashes of cer- 
tain pattern, and the like.”’ 
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board sections are about 6 feet square, 
41% ft. high, and set up from the floor 
about 9 in. The area is sufficient to ac- 
commodate the operator, keyboard, 
desk, and space to move around to re- 
pair and change over the machine. The 
walls were utilized to paste up keyboard 
and mat case arrangements and other 
data necessary to each operator. The 
height of the sections was enough to en- 
close the operator from the noise and 
contact with the other operators, and the 
reason for building them 9 in. above the 
floor is to allow the air and heat to circu- 
late properly as well as to permit clean- 
ing the floor. 

Under such an arrangement the oper- 
ator has his own private cubicle in which 
he can arrange his materials to suit his 
own convenience. He cannot see the 
other operators or have contact with 
them without standing up or leaving his 
own space. The foreman, machinist, or 
anyone else, can have necessary contacts 
with individual operators without dis- 
turbing the other operators. 

We have found this arrangement has 
reduced keyboard errors and has in- 
creased the efficiency and productivity 
of the operators. Few operators who have 
worked under such conditions would 
wish to go back to the old arrangement 
of being in a room or section of the com- 
posing room with a number of operators. 

Since we have an unusual number of 
keyboard arrangements, it was-necessary 
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to build a cabinet for the keybars, key- 
banks, and justifying scales. This cabinet 
is placed at the entrance to the corridor 
which separates the two rows of keyboard 
cubicles. Thus the operator has only a 
few feet to walk to obtain the equipment 
required. They are instructed to return 
this equipment to its proper place and 
the foreman sees to it that the keybars or 
keybanks are not left on the floor or 
against the wall. 

The machinist’s assistant examines the 
keybars each week to see if they have a 
tendency to stick. Those needing atten- 
tion are taken apart and the individual 
bars are cleaned and polished to insure 
smooth operation. Operators are in- 
structed how to oil their keyboards so 
that the oil will not seep down through 
and onto the keybars. 
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Diagrammatic representation of Mono- 
type keyboard operator individual cubicles 
in plant of Machine Composition Co., Bos- 
ton. Through their use, keyboard errors 
have been reduced, and the efficiency and 
productivity of the operators has been 
increased. 








The Newsprint Situation 


the War Production Board to reduce 

by five per cent their orders placed 
with mills for September delivery on 
August 31. 

This was effected by an amendment to 
Direction 4 of the General Paper Con- 
servation Order M-241. It applies to 
dealers, publishers, printers or other 
persons, except those whose September 
deliveries of newsprint from mills would 
be reduced to less than one carload, For- 
est Products Bureau officials said. Ac- 
tually each user may accept only 95 per 
cent of his orders placed in August for 
delivery in September. 

WPB action was required because 
United States orders for September de- 
livery of newsprint exceeded supply by 
about 11,000 T. 


he users of newsprint were directed by 
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MEN wuo are responsible for 
results constantly put their stamp 
of approval on Blue Streak Lino- 
types. Maximum productioa with 
minimum maintenance cost is the 
inevitable verdict. 

“Tl cannot but praise the Blue 
Streak and report that it is filling 
our needs beyond expectation,’ 
writes a mechanical superinten- 
dent. ‘It seems trouble-free and 
distributor stops are so few that I 
cannot remember when we had one:’ 

We know that the people who 
must get out the work respect de- 
pendable equipment more than 
any other quality. Hence, Blue 
Streak Linotypes. 

Ask your Linotype Production 
Engineer about the model best 


suited to your needs. 


LINOTYPE 
BROOKLYN 5, NEW YORK 


New York City + Boston * New Orleans 
Chicago + Los Angeles * San Francisco 
Canadian Linotype, Limited * ‘Toronto 


* 
Buy Bonds—Victory, Valor, Vision, 
Vigilance— Buy Bonds! 


Linotype Garamond Bold No, 3 and Granjon Series 
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; @ to the limit.” 


as _ Says Alfred F. Rossotti 
: President 
Rossotti Lithographing Co., Inc. 
- North Bergen, N. J. 


'Miehle Cutters and Creasers pictured below are used in 
Sn AIR perdi Olivet Frotaee in Roesoyt plant 
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LABELS AND . 
FOLDING CARTONS 


March 19, 19465 
MIEHLF PRINTING PRESS & MANUFACTURING CO. 
330 West 42nd St. 
New York 18, Ne Yeo 


Attention: Mr. Charlee P. Titsworth, 
Viee President 


Dear Mr. Titsworth: 


As you well remember our first Michle Offset press was installed in 1936. This 
not only was our first Two Color Offset press but it was the first Noe 69 Two 
Coler built by your companys 


In 1937 we installed a Single Colcr of the same size. This installation was 
based on the Miehle Company's guarantee that because of their Unit type of cone 
struction additional Units could be added right in the customer's plant when and 
if needed. 


We taxed this guarantee to the limit, for about a year after the Single Coler was 
installed in New York we moved to our present location in New Jersey. We ordered 
an additional Unit sent directly from your factory to our new plant - dismantled 
the Single Color in New York - re-erected it in New Jersey and then added the 
brand new Unit. Two days after receiving power we went into actuel production 
which has continued uninterruptedly ever sincee 


These two presses were constantly working overtime long before war time terrific 
extra demands, so that now they are many years older in service than their install 
ation dates would indicate - and still going strong. 


We look forward to your post-war Miehle Offset presses with their sensational in 
creased productive capacity - always bearing in mind that we cen expand mlti- 
colorwise because of your Unit construction, so that we will be able to meet any 
changes that may arise in our methods of manufacturee 


Incidentally you know we also depend on Miehle Cutters and Creasers in conjunctica 
with our Offset presses and, of course, would feel lost without our Verticals. 


98, Ef ibn 


AWred F. Rossotti 
SING ee vw President 
ii aa en ROSSOTTI LITHOGRAPHING CO.,INCe 
eae man crt «und wanm wan mh 
eee VEICHRETTE SR vet ore ; 


FOR LABELS AND FOLDING CARTONS 


Alt PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 



























W. FRANKLIN HODGES & SONS, Inc. 





“Gag we. Move quod: aoe 
: equipment during these days 
BELL- MARKET 5309 LH 509-19 VINE STREET business conditions: We eee 


5 AND KEYSTONE - MAIN 5758 PHILADELPBIA, PA. é 
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Mr. Charles Mills, 
Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co., 
This 1015 Chestnut Street 
Two Philedelphia, Pa. 
ras Dear Charlie: 
f cone 
1en and I certainly am gled that our company has 


good dependable Miehle equipment, especially in 
these war days. 


olor was 
ordered We have had Miehle pressos for over twenty-five 
~ntled years. Your presses have always given us high grade 
the color work with quality and speed. 
tion 

Our men also like to run Miehles which helps 

a lot in .these days of pressing business. 

rrific 
' instal 


Very sincerely yours, 


nal ine Wolo. F. oky ee 


Itie W,. FRANKLIN HODGES & SONS, INC. 
et any 












































MIKHLE 


PRINTING PRESS & 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


4th ST. and DAMEN AVE., CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
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Fig. 1.—This illustration shows the Rapid Character Count Table device used in the 
plant of Bohme & Blinkmann, Cleveland, by means of which it is possible to determine 
quickly and automatically the number of type characters which will go into any measure 
from 8 picas up to 30 picas. The plastic case is 33% in. wide, by 414 in. in length, by 15¢ in. 
high at front end, and 234 in. high at rear end. The type faces, body sizes and character 
counts for measures from 8 to 30 picas, are contained on a long paper ribbon mounted 
in the case. When the knob is twirled, travel in the tape is very rapid. The travel of the 
tape may be stopped instantly by pressure of a finger upon the knob. See Fig. 2 for ex- 


planation of tape operation. 


ters in the columns at the right of the 
point size of each face therefore are made 
up of multiples of the total number of 
characters in 100 pica measure shown in 
column No. 1. 

In the Bohme & Blinkmann plant, 
there are approximately 115 type faces 
in 1495 sizes listed on the paper ribbon 
which is contained within the Rapid 
Character Count Table. The smallest 
type face is 4 pt. Century Expanded 
which contains 490 characters in 100 
picas. In contrast to the 4 pt. character 
count, the ribbon index shows that there 
are 104 characters of 18 pt. Beton Extra 
Bold Italic in 100 picas. These two illus- 
trations will indicate to the reader how 
carefully Mr. Blinkmann has prepared 
the chart to be of greatest use to the com- 
posing room foreman or to anyone else 
wanting character computations from 
among the type faces afforded by the 
Bohme & Blinkmann plant. 

Now that we have discussed the formu- 
lation of the chart itself, we will en- 
deavor to show how rapidly the charac- 
ter count for any given pica measure 
may be obtained. 

First, we'll tell you that the chart is 
printed in sections on strips of 16 lb. 
white bond paper, 2 14 in. wide by 27 in. 
long. These strips are pasted end to end 
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to form one long and continuous strip. 
The one continuous strip is then mount- 
ed in the case of the Bates Tele Index. 
In each end of the case are mounted two 
slotted revolving shafts. Each end of the 
strip is-inserted in the slot of a shaft. In 
order to operate the device, a knob at 
one side of the case is twirled with thumb 
and ‘finger. The two shafts described 
above are connected to the knob by 
gears which in turn are caused to re- 
volve rapidly when the knob is twirled 
through the action of a weight which 
provides momentum. 

Up to this point, one wonders how in 
the world the operator knows when to 
stop the rapidly traveling ribbon at just 
about the right place to refer to the par- 
ticular type face and pica measure. 
Well, this operation is simplicity itself 
but it takes longer to explain it than it 
does to find the computations for several 
type faces and pica measures. 

Throughout the length of the ribbon a 
bright red line is ruled progressively from 
left to right of the paper strip according 
to the change in name of type series. For 
instance, the red line is ruled vertically 
for Bodoni and Bookman series in the 
same position from the left edge of the 
ribbon. Then when face names com- 
mencing with “C” are reached, the red 


line is stepped off to the right about one 
pica. 

Along the top edge of the window in 
the instrument case are placed the sym- 
bols representing the type faces such as 
A, Be, Bo, Ca, Ch, Cl, etc. When the 
mechanism is twirling the paper tape, 
the operator simply watches the position 
of the vertical red line on the tape. If he 
wants to know about any certain size of 
Bodoni, for instance, he watches the 
rapidly moving tape until the vertical 
red line coincides with “Bo” on the 
scale at the top edge of the window. 
When the red line on the tape coincides 
with “‘Bo” on the edge of the window he 
presses a finger on the knob to stop mo- 
tion of the tape. All that is then required 
to refer to Bodoni character count for 
any measure is to move the tape slowly 
for a short distance. The operator then 
moves the tape slightly so that the 12 
right-hand columns in the tape coincide 
with the scale carried on the lower edge 
of the window in the top of the case. This 
scale is graduated in 2 pica steps from 8 
picas to 30 picas. The position of the 
Bodoni character count and pica meas- 
ure grouping is such that he gets his 
figure instantly and automatically. 


New Research Bulletin 


The Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion has published a revised edition of 
Research Bulletin No. 6, The Albumin 
Process of Photo-lithography, by Robert F. 
Reed and Paul W. Borst. This 160 page 
edition, in the new lithographed style, 
embodies all the latest improvements in 
technique and method. Its thirteen illus- 
trated chapters, give practical instruc- 
tions for the preparation and treatment 
of albumin plates, formulae for the vari- 
ous solutions required and clear instruc- 
tions covering both the things to be done 
and things to be avoided in making and 
using the plates. 

A considerable portion is also devoted 
to a detailed description of the research 
upon which the above instructions are 
based, of equal interest to the chemist, 
technologist and the practical litho- 
grapher who wants to know the ‘“‘why” 
of the photolithographic process, as well 
as the “‘what” and “how.” 

Published by Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, 131 East 39th St., New York 
16, N. Y. 


Check-Routing Figure 
Matrices 


The Bank Management Commission 
of the American Banking Association has 
devised routing symbols to accelerate the 
sorting of bank checks, and the Linotype 
Company has made the characters avail- 
able on two-letter matrices in two dif- 
ferent styles—light and bold. 

The light characters are known as 
114186 and the bold agg 114188. Both 
must be cast on 11 pt. slugs, so that the 
horizontal line that separates the numer- 
ator from the denominator will be 
exactly in the center when the top and 
bottom slugs are assembled. 
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How long we all have waited for this day of 
complete Victory! We knew it was bound to 
come... the only question was WHEN? 

Complete return to our pre-war national 
economy will not be rapid. But all business- 
men have a right to be encouraged — now that 
the NIPS’ number is up! For the good old days 
of intensive selling efforts, with the return of 
old-fashioned buyers’ markets, printers will 
face a demand for many kinds of printed mat- 
ter requiring typographic numbering. 


OUR DAYS OF WAITING ARE OVER 


New WETTER NUMBERING MACHINES will 
be available in mounting quantities soon. 
You will need some to round out your new 
printing equipment. The latest Wetter Num- 
bering Machines are of improved quality due 
to war-heightened skills developed during 
the past four years. They make “Numbering 
for Profit” an even sounder printing slogan 
now than it was in pre-war days. Want to 
know more about them? Tell us so... and 
we'll tell you all. 


WEllER NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 
Atlantic Ave. & Logan St., Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 


When writing the advertiser please mention PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer—September 1945 
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57 mm. and 75 mm. Recoilless Guns produced 
with help of several printing equipment manufacturers — 


75 mm. gun produced exclusively by Miller —Army Ordn- 


ance says performance of new weapons is “sensational” 


tionally circulated publications like 

Time, Steel, PM and others have de- 
voted considerable editorial space to the 
effectiveness of the new 57 mm. and the 
75 mm. kickless rifles recently developed 
by the Ordnance Department. Several 
printing equipment manufacturers were 
concerned in the manufacture of the 
57 mm. rifle. The Miller Printing Ma- 
chinery Co., Pittsburgh, and engineers of 
the National Forge and Ordnance Co., 
of Irvine, Pa., ice. collaborated 
with Army Ordnance in manufacture of 
the 75 mm. rifle. 

According to a description of the de- 
velopment of the new weapons by Col. 
Robert C. Downie, District Chief of the 
Pittsburgh Ordnance District, it was de- 
termined in the summer of 1944 that the 
infantry needed a highly mobile weapon 
with the fire power and adaptability of 
the bazooka, but with the punch, ac- 
curacy and effectiveness of a field artil- 
lery piece which could be operated by 
the infantry. 

After preliminary study, a set of draw- 
ings for the 75 mm. weapon was pre- 
sented to Miller Printing Machinery Co. 
On October 18 a research and develop- 
ment contract was awarded to Miller, 
who called in executives of the National 
Forge and Ordnance Co. as sub-con- 
tractors to produce the rifled barrels and 
the forgings for the breech of the rifle. In 
December, the first two weapons were 
delivered. 

“As is the case in all newly developed 
weapons,” said Col. Downie, “the de- 
sign changed frequently and is still in the 
process of revision. Miller and National 
Forge engineers proposed a high percent- 
age of the adopted revisions which im- 


J) onan the past several weeks, na- 


Guerin Pugliese, third shift multiple spindle drill operator at 
Miller Printing Machinery Co., demonstrates machining opera- 
tion to Sgt. Fadden, an Okinawa veteran. Several Okinawa vet- 


erans inspected the plant. 
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proved the weapon’s performance as well 
as making for ease of manufacture. 
“Less than six months after the de- 
livery of the first rifle, a large quantity of 
the 75 mm. kickless gun has been de- 
livered and had proved its worth on the 
battlefields of Germany and Okinawa.” 
The new recoilless guns give the soldier 
the firepower of light artillery, and make 
him the most destructive infantryman in 
the world. The 75 mm. recoilless rifle 
is fired from a 30 calibre machine gun 


. tripod. The weapon weighs 150 Ibs. and 


when dismantled can be transported 
easily by three men. 

Ever since firearms were invented, 
many attempts have been made to re- 
duce the recoil or “kick” that occurs 
when a weapon is fired. The Bureau of 
Public Relations, War Department, 
states there is absolutely no recoil in 
these guns. Although they resemble 
rocket weapons they use conventional 
artillery shells. The normal recoil is ab- 
sorbed by allowing a controlled portion 
of the propellant gases to escape through 
openings in the breach of the gun. The 
force required to drive the shell through 
the rifled gun tube is. exactly counter- 
balanced by the gases emerging through 
these openings. 

The effectiveness of both the new 57 
mm. rifle and the 75 mm. rifle were en- 
thusiastically reported upon to the War 
Department. In the bitter fighting on the 
rough terrain of Okinawa these new 
weapons received their acid test. Imag- 
ine, if you can, a dirt cave with 5 ft. by 
2 ft. opening, four Japanese using the 
cave. The range is 114 mi. Seven rounds 
were fired. Three rounds were effective 
hits in the mouth of the cave. 

Among the printing equipment manu- 


facturers who parti-ipated in the manu- 
facture of the 57 mm. gun is American 
Type Founders, Inc., Cowdrey Machine 
Div., Fitchburg, Mass. The 75 mm. guns 
are made by Miller Printing Machinery 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

Fire control instruments for these new 
weapons, among other firms, are pro- 
duced by Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 
Brooklyn. 


Booklet on Adhesive 


A 12-page booklet, 3-M Adhesives In 
Industry, containing information about 
adhesives, sealers, coating or insulating 
compounds, impregnators and sound- 
deadeners, has been announced by the 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Company. In the booklet are illustrated 


3-M ADHESIVES 





and described adhesive operations in 
many different industries, methods of 
application and a listing of the physical 
properties. It lists various formulae and 
shows the viscosity, bonding range, color, 
weight, characteristics and uses and 
Government specifications. For free 
copies, address the Advertising Depart- 
ment, Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Co. direct, or in care of Printing 
Equipment Engineer. 





Assemblyman Krance, Asst. Foreman Schock, and Asst. Supt. 
Wolf, of Miller Printing Machinery Co., explain to Sergeants 
Fadden and White, Okinawa veterans, some technicalities in 
manufacture of 75 mm. recoilless rifle. 
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Patents 


For The Graphic Arts Field 


The patents reported here are those is- 
sued on July 31 and August 7. 





For the first time in its 156-year his 
tory, this July the Patent Office found 
itself temporarily unable to issue 
patents until the new Commissioner 
of Patents, Casper Ooms, was 
confirmed by the Senate. No patents 
issued between July 10 and July 31 
and therefore the following Printing 
Patents Report continues without 
omission from the Report in last 
month’s Printing Equipment Engineer. 


Binding, Cutting, Perforating: 


2,380,780. BOOKLET BINDER suitahle as a self-mailer 
without envelope or as an easel for its associated booklet 
sheets. Separate front and back covers are fastened to the 
pages at their top edges by means of tubular rings in- 
serted through slots. The back cover has a long tab pro- 
jecting from its bottom edge and the front cover has a 
slit for receiving the tab. This tab may be inserted into 
the slit either to lock the booklet shut or to hold the covers 
in angular relation to each other to form an easel for the 
booklet. To lock the booklet shut as a closed mailing unit, 
the tab is passed around the end of the booklet and in- 
serted through the slit from the outer surface of the front. 
To form an easel, the front is swung on the rings to lie be- 
hind the back and the tab is passed through the slit to act 
as a brace to hold the covers apart and in easel position. 
Invented by Mary E. Novak, Chicago, II]. Unassigned. 
Application January 22, 1944. 2 claims. 


Composing Room Equipment: 


No patents on composing room equipment have appeared 
in the patent issues of July 3 to August 7, inclusive. 


Feeding, Folding and Delivery: 


2,381,093 and 2,381,094. SHEET FOLDER on a newspaper 
printing press having a rotatable collecting cylinder for 
the collection of printed sheets. The cylinder, of a cus- 
tomary design, has impaling pins mounted on a shaft 
rotatable within the cylinder so that the pins project out 
of the cylinder to engage a sheet, and retract within the 
cylinder to release the sheet; and has a shaft at one end 
with an eccentrically mounted cam follower in a sta- 
tionary cam track adjacent the end of folder. The con- 
figuration of the track causes the pins to be actuated at 
desired times and a segment of the cam track may be re- 
moved from the path of the cam follower so the pins can 
be actuated only for alternate sheets. Present inventions 
provide a protecting cover to close cam track and fol- 
lower mechanism to exclude paper dust and other debris 
from this mechanism. An annular cover plate encloses the 
cam actuater at end of cylinder and is secured at one 
periphery to the end of the folding cylinder adjacent the 
stationary cam race, extending over the cam follower and 
cam race. The other periphery is close to the stationary 
race. In patent 2,381,094, a cover is provided for closing 
the gap between the removable cam track segment and 
the cam track member when cam track segment is out of 
registering position. Invented by Emory W. Wortuing- 
ton, Chicago, Ill. Assigned to The Goss Printing Press Co., 
Cnicago, Ill. Applications January 30, 1943, and April 8, 
1943, respectively. 2 and 6 claims. 


2,381,430. SHEET DELIVERY MECHANISM for print- 
ing presses comprises an endless tape conveyer that is 
trough-shaped at its delivery end so sheets carried there- 
on are bowed transversely, thereby stiffening them and 
preventing top sheets from dragging on lower sheets as 
tney are projected from the conveyer. The sheets are first 
taken from press and fed to the receiving end of the tape 
conveyer by a discharge conveyer of conv entional design, 
comprising an ordinary chain conveyer with gripper bars. 
The discharge conveyer travels at press speed and the 
tape conveyer has a slower speed, causing the sheets to be 
loaded onto the tape conveyer in overlapped relation. 
Final delivery conveyer may also use sheet grippers to 
grip the sheets and carry them in ov erlapped relation to 
point of delivery while keeping the sheets bowed to facili- 
tate deposit on pile by minimizing air entrapment in 
sheets. Invented by Frank R. Belluche, Racine, Wis. 
Assigned to Christensen Machine Co., Racine, Wis. 
Application July 2, 1943. 5 claims. 


2,381,713. PAPER ELEVATING DEVICE for printing 
machines in which rear portion of a sheet is raised as the 
front edge is being picked up by the printing rollers. Con- 
veyer has its supporting surface in the plane of the point 
of entrance of sheets between the rollers. Pins on con- 
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veyer engage rear edge of sheet and carry it towards 
rollers, feeding it between rollers. A lever positioned be- 
neath sheet is operative when the middle of sheet passes 
it. The lever elevates the rear of sheet as it enters the 
rollers. This brings rear edge above the level of the con- 
tinuous conveyer and above the paper-engaging pins 
upon the conveyer, thereby obviating any possible injury 
to the paper by the pins as trey pass over the pulley waich 
remains adjacent the printing rollers. Invented by George 
Babicz, Chieago, Ill. Unassigned. Application April 3 
1944. 4 claims. 


2,381,719. SHEET CONTROL DELIVERY MECHAN- 
ISM forlithograph, varnishing machines, etc. An auxiliary 
conveyer is used in combination with a primary conveyer. 
The speed of the auxiliary conveyer may be increased 
with respect to the primary conveyer so that the sepa- 
rated distance between the edges of sheets is increased, 
facilitating separate delivery of the sheets. A revolvable 
horizontal cylindrical member is adjacent and parallel to 
delivering end of auxiliary conveyer. Speed of this cylin- 
drical member may be decreased with respect to auxiliary 
conveyer. A vacuum is produced near cylinder so that 
sheets are drawn on evlinder while they are being de- 
livered out of the auxiliary conveyer and thus, by con- 
trolling the traveling speed of each seet so that its speed 
automatically decreases when sheet is delivered into re- 





ceiving box, sheets are uniformly piled. Invented by 
Harry W. Brintnall, San Francisco, Calif. Unassigned. 
Application October 2, 1942. 3 claims. 


2,381,748. FEEDING MECHANISM in which contact 
fingers are automatically adjustable in accordance with 
irregularities in the surface of top sheet. It is for coopera- 
tion with an elevator and especially for the carton-blank 
handling apparatus of wire-stitching machines. A pair of 
spaced fingers rest on top of stack, each finger having a 
depending shoulder which engages across the edge of top 
sheet and being of less depth than the thickness of blank. 
Fingers are mounted for lateral rocking movement to 
adjust them to irregularities and are capable of longi- 
tudinal tilting movement to insure engagement of shoul- 
ders with top sheet edge. Upon reciprocation of fingers 
through an operative stroke, shoulders will en2age top 
blank and slide it rearwardly relative to stack, or toward 
operator. As each blank is fed, elevator automatically 
raises stack to maintain top blank at a oe where shoul- 
ders on fingers can engage its edge. Fingers are auto- 
matically displaced from operative position, should ele- 
vator raise stack above normal working o. Invented 
by George H. Harred, East Greenwich, R. I. Assigned to 


(Continued on next Page) 
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A Perfect Secu nae 
But How About the Finish? 


In horse racing, the results at the finish are unpredictable. 


Photo-engravers can be sure of plates that win customer 
approval by specifying A-Z Alloy and Zomo Electric 
Zinc with the famous Machine-cut Finish. 


The Machine-cut Finish is your assurance of smooth, 
microscopically-flawless plates — free from hidden 
scratches and ridges. Made by specially designed ma- 
chines and improved abrasives, it is a finish you can 
bank on — from start to finish. 


You can order A-Z Alloy and Zomo Electric Zinc, plain or Backoted 
from leading metal suppliers in the United States and Canada. 


ZOMO==ZINC @ A-7=ALLOY 
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tures was presented as follows: 


Budget 


(1) Share Your Knowledge Review 
(2) Educational Commission. ..... 
(3) Research Commission........ 
(4) Traveling Expense, Int. Officers 
(5) District Representatives Expense 
(6) Office Expenses (except 
SSS SE Or 
(7) Int. Secy’s Office Expense.... 
(8) Convention Expense......... 
Columbus Convention Expense. 
(9) Miscellaneous Printing....... 
(10) Miscellaneous Expense....... 
Se PINNED cys wcsevcsccecs 
(12) Membership Campaign...... 
($3) Bank Charges... .....s000 
EDEL S LP 
Per capita tax ...$16,719.05 
Expended above. 14,443.77 


Unexpended.....$ 2,275.28 





BREAKDOWN 


OF INTERNATIONAL CRAFTSMEN’S DOLLAR 


to the 26th Annual Meeting of the International Association of 

Printing House Craftsmen, Columbus, Ohio, August 6 and 7, pre- 
sented to the membership a breakdown of per capita expenditures. 

Said he: “In the minds of some Craftsmen not familiar with the 
details of our management, the question sometimes arises: ‘What do | 
get in return for my per capita tax?’ ” 

Mr. Schultz then explained in answer that it is first necessary to 
analyze how much money has been spent. His analysis of these expendi- 


Pre ine: 2. WALTER SCHULTZ of Dallas, Texas, in his annual report 


The president reported an 18.3% growth during the past year 
in membership. There are now 68 clubs with a membership in excese 
of 7000 members. Total receipts from all sources in this purely voluntary 
organization amounted to $21,858.30. 


Percentage of Amount Out of 


$16,719 Your $2.60 
Per Capita Tax Per Capita Tax 

$46.93 $1,220 
6.80 .170 
2.02 .053 
14.02 365 
5335 .004 
1.39 .036 
2.84 .073 
3.98 .104 
18 .004 
2.61 .068 
1.02 .027 
es “(034 
.03 000 
2.91 .076 
13.61 353 
99.81 $2.587 

















Boston Wire Stitcher Co., Portland, Me. Application 
October 7, 1943. 10 claims. 


2,381,853. AUTOMATIC SHEET FEEDING MECHAN- 
ISM in which vibration of the outermost sheets of the 
stack ts provided to prevent the top sheet from clinging 
to the one beneath it. A stack of sheets is supported in 
downwardly inclined overlapped fanned relation to pre- 
sent a wedge-shaped end, with lower end portion of outer- 
most sheet in contact with the feeding mechanism. A 
constantly rotating yieldable presser engages the other 
ends of the sheets next beneath the outermost sheet, 
which forces sheets lengthwise and causes the wedge- 
shaped end of the stack to press the end of outermost 
sheet into proper engagement with feeding mechanism. 
— of sheets is eliminated. Invented by Leon E. La 

mbard, Nashua, N. H. Assigned to The International 
om Box Machine Co., Nashua, N. H. Application 
January 7, 1943. 17 claims. 


Miscellaneous: 


2,380,762. PROCESS FOR MAKING DECORATIVE 
IMPREGNATED SHEET MATERIAL. Fibrous sheets 
prepared from animal, vegetable or mineral fibers, i.e., 
paper, wood, asbestos, ‘and felt, as well as certain types of 
plastic sheets, are pierced to provide minute ducts extend- 
ing well into the body of the sheet so that a fluid penetrant 
may be uniformly distributed. The piercing is done by 
roulettes, other types of hole forming or punch machines, 
or by fine drills. Pierced sheet is then passed through a 
block printing machine, a rotary printing machine, or a 
coating or saturating machine to produce, for example, a 





wall covering. A ‘‘bone-dry”’ paper is desirable but paper 
carrying up to 5% of moisture may be sepecen ann | 
penetrated. Various types of saturants may be employed, 
including dyes, inks, or oil paints. Invented by Ralph G. 
Jackson, Woodbury, N. J. Unassigned. Application March 
24, 1941. 9 claims. 


Plate Making: 


2,381,704. METHOD OF PREPARING PRINTING 
PLATE S, photographically, for printing with pigmented 
greasy inks. A woven wire screen or carrier is used, the 
weave of the wire presenting a toothed or grained surface. 
A thin film of photo-sensitive halide emulsion is applied 
to the surface so that outer surface of emulsion conforms 
to tooth or grain of surface, emulsion also filling the per- 
forations between the wires. The plate is exposed, de- 
veloped, fixed and washed and finally plate is placed in a 
tanning solution for hardening, shrinking and smoothing 
the stronger portions of the developed image below sur- 
face of plate. Weaker portions remain level with plate 
surface and retain the configurations of the tooth or grain. 
These weaker portions, when used for printing, receive 
some repellent from rear of plate via the residue of the 
emulsion remaining in the perforations and disperse it 
over toothed surfaces. Stronger portions are impervious 
to repellent and readily receive greasy ink. Repellent 
and dye will print at the same moment of contact in their 
respective colors so that it is possible to print two colors 
simultaneously. Invented by Bennett F. Terry, Stamford, 
Conn. Unassigned. Original application April 30, 1941; 
divided and this application October 23, 1942. 5 claims. 


Printing Inks and Related Chemicals: 


2,380,456.PROTECTIVE AND DECORATIVE LAC- 
QUER useful as a coating over litnography and as a 
vehicle for lithographic inks and coatints. It i is also useful 
for metal and in electrical fixtures. Coating is prepared 
from four primary ingredients comprising (1) an oil of 
drying or semi-drying type (dehydrated caster oil); ); (2) a 
natural or synthetic oil-soluble varnish resin; (3) a vinyi 
polymer resin; (4) a solvent or other dispersing agent 
volatile under the conditions of application. Pigments, 
lakes and dyes may be added. Invented by Curtis E. 
Maier, Sylvester L. Flugge, and Edward C. Pfeffer, 
Chicago, Ill. Assigned to Continental Can Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. Application May 11, 1940. 39 claims. 


2,381,121. CONDENSATION PRODUCTS OF TRIA- 
ZINES AND SUBSTITUTE TRIaZINES WITH 
ALKYLENE OXIDES that are useful in the emulsifica- 
tion of mneral oils, glycerides, fats, etc.; in printing inks, 
dye pastes, leather preparation, paper, rubber, tacquer, 
resin, and cosmetic industries. Process comprises reacting 
a compound selected from the group consis‘ ing. of for- 
moguanamine having an N_ substituted hydrocarbon 
radical, valeroguanamine, hexanoguanamine _ lauro- 
guanamine and stearoguanamine, each member of the 
group containing a replaceable hydrogen attached to a 
nitrogen atom, with a compound containing an alkylene 
oxide ring. Invented by Walter P. Ericks, Cos Cob, ve 
Assigned to American Cyanamid Co., New York, N 
Application January 17, 1941. 8 claims. 


2,381,145. STABLE DIAZO SALT from which printing 
pastes are made. Broadly the preparation contains a 
diazo salt and an aliphatic sulfonic acid compound se- 
lected from the group consisting of aliphatic mono- and 
poly-sulfonic acids containing not more than four carbon 
atoms and water-soluble salts thereof. Example: 100 parts 
of the diazo salt compound, made by drying with Al» 
(SOs)36H20 the moist press cake of diazo-2.5-dichlone 
aniline zinc chloride double salt, are intimately mixed 
with 10 parts of ethane disulfonic acid disodium salt. A 
diazo salt with greatly improved stability in dyeing and 
ates operations is said to be obtained. Invented by 
William Henry von Glahn, Loudonville, William Leo 
Walsh, East Greenbush, and Clemens Streck, Albany; 
N. Y. Assigned to General Aniline & Film Corp., New 
York, N. Y. Application September 20, 1940. 3 claims. 


2,381,653. RAPID DRYING COATING- COMPOSI- 
TIONS. Printing inks and coatings for metal, paper, 
leather and glass are made to dry rapidly by :dding a 
high molecular weight fatty acid di- or tri-glyceride, the 
fatty acid having 18 carbon atoms and a 5 ar a 
double bond structure of the formula (..CH—CH.. 
wherein x is equal to a value the lower Lint of which i iss 2 
and the upper limit 4. The mixture of the base oil and the 
addition agent is heated to between 350°-450° F. for one- 
half to one hour. To make pigmented enamels, from 5 to 
25% of a suitable pigment is ground into the glyceride 
modified oil and a tninner such as petroleum naphtha is 
added. Invented by Folsom E. Drummond, Metuchen, 
N. J. Assigned to New Wrinkle, Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
Original application April 10, 1939; divided and this appli- 
cation September 24, 1941. 9 claims. 


2,381,753. ROTOGRAVURE INK, which is non-toxic and 
non-inflammable, is prepared by mixing pigment and 
binder with a fluorochlorcalkane solvent. The solvent has 
a boiling point within the range of 40° to 200° C. and 
comprises fluorochloroalkanes each having from 2 to 4 








MATERIALS HANDLING 
This book by Harry E. Stocker 


is of vital interest to mechanical 
and production executives in 
printing and publishing plants. 
While not written specifically 
as a treatise on materials han- 
dling in the printing plant, yet 
a great deal of its text will be 
of value in the handling of ma- 
terials in the plant and out- 
going shipments from the plant. 


Bound in light buckram, 309 
pages, many illustrations, size 
6 in. by 944 in. Price $5.00 
per copy, cash with order. 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT 
ENGINEER 


1276 West Third St. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Guaranteed 
“PICK-UP 


* 


not motor pick-up, 
roadside pick-up nor 


job, but pick-up from the matrix. 


pick-up from another 


Imperial guarantees that what you 
have in the mat will be reproduced 
when Imperial is taking care of the 
metal supply. What quality is there 
the metal gets. 


The Imperial Plus Plan makes this 
guarantee possible because under 
the plan, your working supply of 
metal is in ideal condition at all 
times. Regardless of the casting box 
used, Imperial metal permits the pro- 
duction of solid bodies and sharp 
faces. That is why we say... “As 
soon as the first pound of Imperial 
Metal enters your shop, Imperial 
assumes the unconditional responsi- 
bility for that metal’s performance.” 


IMPERIAL TYPE METAL COMPANY 


Serving the Graphic Arts Industry Only 
Philadelphia 34 New York7 Chicago 50 









Two of the — 
leading papers have been 


DIRECTOMATTED for four years 


“We are molding all 
mats for our black 
and white pages as 
well as our color 
magazine pages on 
the Directomat and 
are entirely pleased 
with the performance |@ 
of this machine.” 


S. F. ELROD 


Superintendent Stereotype 
Dept., The Times-Picayune 
Publishing Co. 
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ENGINEER 





@ DirEctomats produce a cleaner cast and definitely better 
printed results. 


@ Mats are made on the Direcromat with twice the speed of your 
present operation—7 seconds for pressure application—15 sec- 
onds for entire molding operation. 


@ Mats are molded on the DirEctomat with less pressure, thereby 
reducing type wear, and saving from 60% to 80% of resetting. 


@ The Drrecromat produces more uniform, deeper, sharper mats. 
@ The Direcromart is capable of producing mats with the same 
shrinkage you now get. 
@ The Drrecromat eliminates stretch of mats. 
@ The Directromart virtually eliminates chance of buckle in mats, 
WRITE for complete details: Lake Erie Engineering , 
Corporation, 568 Woodward Avenue, Buffalo 17, N.Y. 


Offices in principal cities 


LAKE ERIE 


ENGINEERING CORP. } 
BUFFALO, NY. US.A. 
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carbon atoms, not less than 2 fluorine atoms, and a ratio 
of halogen to hydrogen of at least 1 to 2. A blend is 
achieved which has an evaporation range such that a pre- 
ponderant portion of the solvent evaporates more quickly 
than the minor portion whereby rapid drying is secured, 
but delay in the evaporation of the minor fraction insures 
adequate flow and lay of the ink upon the paper as with 
other known inks of equivalent characteristics as to 
printing. Invented by Clarence E. Irion, Montclair, N. J. 
Assigned to General Printing Ink Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Application January 3, 1941. 18 claims. 


2,381,822. METHOD OF MAKING METAL SOAPS use- 
ful as water-repellent agents for paper and textiles; as 
driers in inks, paints, and varnishes; and as insecticides, 
germicides, and fungicides. This process of producing a 
metal soap of the heavy metals and alkaline earth metals 
comprises reacting a water solution of a compound of the 
metal selected from the group consisting of heavy metals 
and alkaline earth metals with ‘‘floating soap” collected 


from black liquor in the manufacture of cellulosic ma- 
terial by the sulfate or soda process. Invented by Paul 
Hodges, Crossett, Ark. Assigned to Gulf States Paper 
Corp., Corp. of Delaware. Application February 8, 1943. 
5 claims. 


Printing Presses and Equipment: 


2,381,712, PRESSURE REGULATING DEVICE for ad- 
justing the fountain roller and ink spreading roller of a 
printing press with a high degree of accuracy. Spaced 
pairs of cooperating guide rails are mounted on printing 
machine frame, a slotted plate being slidably supported 
between each pair of guide rails and adjustably connected 
with frame. These plates form a bearing for the ink apply- 
ing roller. A bell crank lever is pivoted to each plate anda 
bearing on each lever is set in the slot of plate and carries 
the ink spreading roller. A spring engages each bearing 





Printing Type 


By DR. M. E. LAEIS, of K6ln-Braunsfeld* 


*Translated from the German. 


periments for the purpose of casting 
printing type from thermoplastic ma- 
terial. The problems were very great in 
the beginning but they could all in 
course of time be overcome, so that it 
today is possible to make type for hand 
composition from synthetic materials. 
Since the injection process has inher- 
ently greater possibilities than the com- 
pression process, so that bodies of compli- 
-cated shape can be produced with great 
dimensional exactness, it was suggested 
to use this process also for parts having 
very fine contours and which up to that 
time had been made of alloys using the 


|: THE following will be described ex- 


From Plastics 





metal spraying process. And so it hap- 
pens that even early in the art, our con- 
cern took up manufacturing of figure 
wheels for calculating machines, cash 
registers and counters. These wheels be- 
ing made of plastic materials using the 
injection molding method. The experi- 
ments for using type wheels of plastics 
for printing were carried out by The 
National Krupp Cash Register, Inc., 
Essen. 


Development of the Process 


Because type and lines for book print- 
ing used the injection mold principle 
while employing lead, tin and antimony 
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Newspaper Tubular Mat Filing Cabinet 


HROUGH the courtesy of Walter C. Johnson, Secretary-Manager of the Southern 

Newspaper Publishers Association, Printing Equipment Engineer is enabled to 

print the following description of a cabinet for filing newspaper tubular stereotype 
mats in flat form. The information was furnished by A. G. (Pat) Mayse, publisher of the 
Paris (Tex.) News. It seems that in casting about for a cabinet in which to file mats for 
one year’s editions of the News, Mr. Mayse conducted some inquiry as to where he could 
purchase such a cabinet in ready-made form. Eventually, Curtis Richards, pressroom 
foreman of the News came up with the idea shown in the accompanying illustration. 

As will be seen, the cabinet is divided into 12 compartments (one for each month in 
the year). Overall dimensions of the cabinet are 8 ft. 4 in. wide, by 5 ft. 10 in. high, and 
21in. deep. Each compartment measures 24 in. wide by 22 in. high by 20 in. deep. 

This particular cabinet is constructed of 1 in. lumber, although lighter material 


would be satisfactory for the purpose. 


The cabinet in the News plant is painted gray. 

Each compartment holds in flat form between 250 to 300 page stereotype mats. In 
the News plant, each tubular formed mat is reversed daily in the scorcher to flatten them 
out. Little time is consumed since this operation is performed daily. 

According to the number of pages in their papers, other newspaper executives could 
alter the dimensions of this cabinet to suit the needs of their plants. 
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and plate, and an adjusting rod, pivoted to each bell 
crank lever at one end and supported from plate at other 
end, pivots the respective bell crank levers to adjust bear- 
ings and ink spreading roller with respect to ink applying 
roller. Invented by George Babicz, Chicago, Ill. Un- 
assigned. Application April 29, 1943. 2 claims. 





timate on any type of search, 
address INVENTION, INC., 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C, 








alloys it was thought feasible to try to use 
the injection casting method for thermo- 
plastics in producing bodies of this kind. 

The injection molding machines ap- 
peared in this respect to be especially 
suited since these materials, as well as 
the metal alloys, belong to the invertible 
thermoplastic substances which besides 
during repeated heating (within certain 
limits) may be reused. 

In the beginning of 1936 it occurred to 
the Deutsche Verlag, Berlin (at that time 
Ulistein) to make type of plastics. The 
German Verlag, Berlin, started to work 
on this problem jointly with The Dyna- 
mite A.G., Troisdorf and the firm Eckert 
and Ziegler, Inc., Koln-Braunsfeld. In 
the manufacture of printing type the 
compression process was disregarded and 
the injection molding process alone con- 
sidered. As part of the development 
entered also the use of the injection mold- 
ing method of thermoplastics known from 
about 1927, on this particular part of 
the problem. 


Multiple Molds 


During the tests a normal mold was 
used, 7.e., one of the type used in the 
Monotype machine, in which machine 
individual type is injection cast. Because 
the molding pressures of (1200 to 1400 
kg/cm?) = 17068 Ibs. per sq. in. to 
21335 lbs. per sq. in. are considerably 
higher for plastics than for forming thin 
flowing metal alloys, it was furthermore 
necessary to build a stronger mold and 
also a primary mold for holding the 
matrices. Using this device the individual 
type was produced in greater numbers 
and tested out for printing. Mechanical 
and mold technical problems of great 
magnitude had to be solved especially in 
regards to the high demands for very fine 
contours and serifs in the letters. Besides 
production had to be put on a practical 
basis. A Monotype machine casts, de- 
pending upon the size of the type face, 
between ‘7000 and 9000 pieces of type 
per hour. The production type for one 
type, therefore, amounts to only about 
V4 sec. because the metal alloy is very 
thin flowing and solidifies immediately 
in the mold. On account of the very 
much increased viscosity of the plastic 
materials and on account of their low 
heat conductivity, it takes considerably 
longer to mold type of plastic material, 
or from 12 to 15 sec. In order to achieve 
the same production when using an in- 


jection mold for producing the plastic 


type, a 20 multiple form was decided 
upon. So that in one molding cycle 
simultaneously 20 alike or different 
pieces of type were formed. 
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THE WAR IS OVER! 


These words meant many 
things to all of us who 
heard them. By the time 
you read this, you will have 
heard and read many thou- 
sands of words explaining 
what it means to the nation. 


But you who own type- 
setting machines are inter- 
ested in learning only one 
thing from us right now: 
How will deliveries of STAR 
PARTS be affected? 


The answer is simple,— 
if the problems are not. 
There will be no overnight 
improvement in deliveries. 
There are still problems and 
work in retooling. But there 
will be a gradual and steady 


improvement in delivery 
time in the months ahead. 





We are told on every hand 
that our wartime deliveries : 
were better than average on Ss 2 he * 4 E Ee @ T E 
most items. Just as fast as TY M PAN PA PER 


we are able we aim to get 








back to the STAR tradition SPHEREKOTE Tympan Paper is the top sheet 

; ; designed to take the grind of long press runs and 

of service, which was to,— still maintain quality printing up to the last im- 

as far as possible, — ship pression. Structurally strong, with a mirror-smooth 

h a _ d coating of hard glass beads—"“SPHEREKOTE” will 
eac order the same day far outlast ordinary top sheets. 

received. It delivers cleaner printing, too, because it shows 


little tendency to pick up ink and cause offsetting. 
Any ink picked up deposits in the depressions be- 
tween the glass beads. This results in fewer stops 





ACE BELTS may wear out for clean-up and tympan change, thereby saving 
in time, but never break. you time and money. 


Use the coupon below to obtain your copy of 
this new guide to better prirting impressions, 





Minnesota 
PRECISION Mininc AND 


co. 
TRADE YX _MARK Manuracturine Co. 


MOR PARTSHO | 


Factory and Main Office: 











eR Aan 





PEE945 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 
900 Fauquier Avenue, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


Please send your new booklet on "“SPHEREKOTE.” 





WEATHERLY, PA. 
Branch Office: 314 WEST 10th STREET, KANSAS CITY 6, MO 
CHICAGO + MINNEAPOLIS * DENVER 


Address 


City Zone State . Jy 
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The Plastic Material 


After the necessary number of type of 
demanded accuracy and quality were 
available it was possible to carry out the 
first printing tests in the beginning of 
1936. In order to make it possible to com- 
pare metal type and plastic type, these 
were set up side by side so that after run- 
ning large editions it was possible to de- 
termine the wear in the different ma- 
terials. Besides the wear, the tests with 
the working material also took into con- 
sideration the ability to hold printing 
inks as well as the relationship to the 
common cleaning means for the columns 
of type. Even if the different injection 
molding materials already brought about 
good results it was required in regard to 
the raw materials to develop a special 
composition which satisfied the technical 
demands of the printing art with respect 
to hardness, affinity for ink and cleaning 
possibilities. The tests carried out on 
large editions have furthermore shown 
that a polymerized product is most suit- 
able for making the printing type. With- 
in certain limits the materials used for 
injection molding can, after use, be re- 
melted and used over again. While the 
repeated melting of the metal alloys 
brings about a lowering of the quality of 
the alloy, this, in the case of the plastics 
takes place only to a lesser degree. 


Injection Molding Machine 
After the printing experiments at the 


Deutsche Verlag had had good results, 
uninterrupted production of printing 
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HERE iS HOW ONE NEWSPAPER SAVED MONEY 
AND TIME WITH THE MONOMELT SYSTEM 


One newspaper using 17 typecasting machines threw out 
their obsolete furnace, saved $1,273.68 per year in metal 
and handling costs alone with the MONOMELT system. 
They made a further saving because the efficiency of each 
typecasting machine was increased 10% to 25%. 
Investigate MONOMELT system of type metal handling 
and see how it will save you money and time while im- 
proving your typecasting. Write today for detailed report of 
savings made with MONOMELT in a typical newspaper plant. 


MONOMELT COMPANY 





Business Meeting of: Eighth District, International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen—The meeting was held in Kansas City, Mo., on July 21. Eighth 
District Representative Alex Alberg served as chairman of the conference. The Kansas 
City Craftsmen’s Club acted as host. Then-International President Walter F. Schultz 


was the guest of honor and principal speaker. 
Among those attending the meeting (left to right) in front row are Virgil Edwards, . 


president of the Kansas City Club; Walter F. Schultz, their International president, 
Dallas, Tex; Alex J. Alberg, 8th District Representative, Kansas City; Fred M. White, 
Secretary of the meeting, Topeka, Kas; Elmer Leach, Des Moines; Oliver Wroughton, 
Kansas City. Back row (left to right): Harvey Rowland, Kansas City; Wayne Duncan, 
Kansas City; Carl Dyer, St. Louis; O. D. Mardis, Omaha. Also present, but not in the 
picture, was F. L. Ferris, Chairman of International Association’s Public Relations 


Committee, Topeka. 


type produced by the injection molding 
process could be started. For this purpose 
a regular and fully self-contained in- 


jection molding machine, the E.K. ITI, 


was set up by Eckert & Ziegler. In the 
before mentioned multiple mold was at 
that time a construction developed by 


—- 


eee 






- 


die. 





CE metal handling costs 


j.! By eliminating the old furnace method of melting 
and pigging type metal the MONOMELT system— 


@ Reduces costs by moving type directly from kill-out 
to type casting machine. 

@Reduces dross loss 50% to 75%—less frequent 
toning of metal is necessary. 

@Cuts ‘“‘down”’ time due to metal troubles—you get 
more productive hours per machine. 

@ Because metal is kept in better balance the casting 
temperature can be reduced 35° to 50° assuring 
high quality slugs that mean easier proofing, better 
mats, finer press work. 


with the MONOMELT system 


MONOMELT DROSS SIFTER 


@ Keep your type metal cleaner with the 
MONOMELT Dross Sifter. Fits tightly in 
the end of standard dross drum, vanes in 
top spread dross evenly over screen for 
rapid, efficient sifting. Cleaner metal re- 
duces machine troubles, improves quality 
of slugs. Mail your order today. Price 
$25.00 f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


the first producer of the machine jointly 
with the Deutsche Verlag which design 
caused the formed body, in this case 
type, to fall out of the mold without any 
attachments. At the opening of the mold 
a special device immediately cuts off the 
very thin excess material. Since in pro- 
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1611 POLK STREET NORTHEAST 
MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 
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Booth's Zi1k Cut Cement prices in the United States: 75c per 
tube; $6.00 per dozen tubes; $5.99 per dozen tubes in gross lots. 


One-Purpose Cement 


Manufactured for one purpose only, 
Booth’s Zink Cut Cement is used by many 
composing and stereotype executives to 
fasten all kinds of cuts to wood or metal 
base. The Cement is packaged in specially 
designed tubes to permit most efficient 


and economical use. 


Do Your Rolls Give Satisfaction ? 
Line-composing machine operators are 
extremely sensitive to imperfect response 
of matrices when keybuttons are de- 
pressed. Insure dependable performance 
of keyboard cams with Booth’s Black 
Rubber Rolls. When properly applied to 
the shaft, this roll is of the same diameter 
throughout its length. Maximum resili- 
ency and long life. Per pair, $1.45; per 


dozen, $7.75. 


E. A. BOOTH 


RUBBER COMPANY 


1075 RICHMOND RD. - SOUTH EUCLID 21, OHIO 








The C. M. Kemp pe 
Mfg. Company, The Industrial Carburetor for premixing gases 


405E. OliverSt., Submerged Combustion Burners 
Baltimore 2,Md, A complete line of Industrial Burners, and Fire Checks. 





Three 15,000 CFH Kemp Atmos-Gas Producers for a leading Steel Mill 


Speefy THE KEMP 
Atmos-Gas Producer ¢~ Controlled 
Metallurgical Atmospheres 


The Kemp Atmos-Gas Producer is available in standard 
sizes ranging from 1,000 to 50,000 CFH. Combusting 
ordinary fuel gases, one basic design (with suitable 
modifications) provides a proper, variable and con- 


trolled atmosphere for such diverse heat-treating opera- 


tions as: 
HIGH CARBON AND STEELS 
ALLOY STEELS . 
Annealing 
Annealing Bright annealing 


Tempering and hardening 
Gas carburizing 
Furnace brazing 


Bright annealing 
Bright hardening 
Tempering and hardening 


Reduction and sintering Short cycle hardening 
Normalizing Reduction and sintering 
Normalizing 
BRASS COPPER 


Bright annealing 
Furnace brazing 
Silver soldering 


Clean annealing 
Furnace brazing 
Silver soldering 


ASK FOR BULLETIN J 101.14 


KEMP PRODUCTS 


Dynamic Dryers (Adsorptive Dehydrators) 
Nitrogen Generators = Inert Gas Producers 
Atmos-Gas Producers = Immersion Heaters 


Address ' 
Flame Arrestors for vapor lines, flares, etc. 
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for you. 


a 
Plan 


the C&G Saw Trimmers 


for tll 


YOU NEED 


Economy of time is vital to all production effort. 
No. 3A C&G Saw Trimmers are established 
time-savers in many plants. Multiple efficiency 
is gained when C&G Saw Trimmers are so 
located that wasteful walking to and from the 
saws is eliminated. 

Additional C&G Saw Trimmers, convenient 
to every make-up bank, will convert walking 
time to productive time—and more profit 


Write for latest circular on the No. 3A C&G 
Saw Tiimmers—and a list of users near to you. 


MILWAUKEE SAW TRIMMER CORP. 


610 EAST CLYBOURN STREET, MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 





duction of type not always the same let- 
ter is molded, and as the occasion may 
be, different type is cast, a special ar- 
rangement was built into the mold so 
that the type comes out separated (in 
units). 


Advantages of Plastic Type 


This type is primarily used for hand 
composition. It has proved itself in long 
tests and shows the following special 
advantages: 

1. The specific gravity of the material 
is 1.05 while the weight of type metal is 
eight times as great. For example: If the 
weight of a galley of type metal is 80 kg. 
(176 Ibs.) the same galley in plastic 
weighs only 10 kg. (22 lIbs.). The dif- 
ference in weight is of advantage when it 
comes to storing and transportation. 

2. Plastic type already possesses such 
a high degree of dimensional accuracy 
and quality that the production of the 
finest contours is sharper than with lead. 

3. The chemical and physical prop- 
erties of plastic type are better than the 
metal type can show, since they are not 
affected by humidity and are not subject 
to any corrosion. 

4. While when lead is used special pre- 
cautions must be taken to eliminate 
chances of damage to human health, the 
plastic type in this respect is without any 
objections. 

5. The practical experiments and the 
printing of quite ‘large editions with 
plastic type have shown that considerably 
larger editions can be printed without 
interruption than is the case when type 
metal is being used. When using lead, 
wear will take place, so that point sizes 
and type high are not without faults. 


such it can be used only for hand com- 
posing and for ad composition. 

It would naturally be desired to be 
able to use the present Monotype ma- 
chines for casting plastic instead of type 
metal. 

Progress points to casting entire lines 
of plastic type or Linotype machines. 
Even if great difficulties are to be ex- 
pected, it remains to be seen if these 
difficulties can be overcome through 
more rapidly hardening plastics. 


Printing Ink Research Bulletin 


The National Association of Printing 
Ink Makers, 1440 Broadway, New York 
18, N. Y., has published an eight page 
prospectus entitled Printing Ink Research 
Institute. In the bulletin is outlined the 
procedure for printing ink research. The 
Institute feels that printing ink research 
legitimately lies within the field of the 
printing ink industry as against printing 
ink research being done by the trades 
served by that industry. 

The procedure with respect to the In- 
stitute’s research program would be that 
initially the plan is to choose three 
trustees from the board of directors of 
the National Printing Ink Association of 
Printing Ink Makers, who in turn will 
select a group of five technicians in the 
industry. The technicians will then rec- 
ommend to the trustees various research 
projects to be undertaken. All will serve 
without compensation. 

The proposed program would entail 
an annual budget of approximately 
$30,000. Included in the plan is installa- 
tion expense of a special industry re- 
search laboratory. Distribution of finan- 
cial costs to individual members is based 


Free of Funded Debt 


With the redemption and retirement 
of $550,000 in outstanding obligations on 
October 1, 1945, the W. F. Hall Printing 
Company will be free of all funded in- 
debtedness for the first time in thirty-six 
years, it was announced by Alfred B. 
Geiger, president. 

The Hall company is calling in $350,- 
000 of its outstanding 10 year two and 
seven-eighths per cent sinking fund de- 
bentures due April 1, 1951 at $102 and 
accrued interest. In addition. $200,000 
of the same issue is to be retired through 
the operation of the sinking fund on the 
same date. These debentures are held by 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States. 

Current assets of the company as at 
July 31, 1945 totaled approximately 
$10,160,000 including cash and United 
States Treasury securities of $6,400,000, 
against current and accrued liabilities 
of $2,780,000. 

The annual report of the W. F. Hall 
Printing Company for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1945, showed a net 
profit of $1,158,206.61 equivalent to 
$2.98 per share on 388,357 common 
shares outstanding. This compared with 
$2.66 per share earnings for the previous 
year. 


Keller Has New Address 


George R. Keller, dealer in printing 
equipment and supplies, who was for- 
merly located at 1701 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., has moved to 1329 N St., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. Territory covered 
by Mr. Keller’s organization consists of 
the states of Maryland, Virginia and 
North Carolina, including the District of 
Columbia. He covers commercial, news- 
paper and lithographic, and the bindery 
and box plant fields in that territory. 








STEREOTYPE PERFORATED 
GUMMED PACKING FELT 


Important where considerable 





Manufactured under Patent No. 1,967,444 


Is More Flexible ¢ Forms 
with the Mat ¢ Dries 
Faster ¢ Sets Instantly 


Send for a Trial Order Today — 
Sheets or Cut Strips 


American Publishers Supply 








romper ual volume of business enjoyed by 
on ann e iness enjoyed by 
According to the above, plastic type each company. The lowest annual con- P. O. Box 924 Lynn, Mass. 
has proved its value as single type. As tribution is $500 and the largest $2500. 
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* The miraculous advances of 
our Army and Navy now tak- 
ing place are the result of most 


‘ 1 careful study and planning — 


ARE Zoe READY TO GO PLACES 
AFTER THE WAR Wx. Prenter? 


* If so, you must do your planning now. Don’t 
wait until the war is over—for someone else 
may step in and carry off the plums. 


Write us in detail relative to the equipment 
you will need to keep your shop in the front 
rank of competition. Then, when priorities are 
lifted we can start building your machines and 
keep our forces busy — without layoff. Besides 
making our Reconversion Painless you will be 
helping yourself to your fair slice of postwar 
business. 


In the meantime, make your Machines Last 
Longer — By regular, careful inspection and 
maintenance including lubrication, adjustment 
of parts in accordance with operating instruc- 
tions, and the ordering of replacement parts 
before breakdowns occur—and so “keep ‘em 
rolling to victory. 





LET’S FINISH THE JOB 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


523 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


“Over Fifty Years in the Service of the Graphic Arts” 


GRAND HAVEN — MICHIGAN 
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BEVERIDGE 
DRY MATS 


are Dependable 








pi 








SAMPLES TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 
GLADLY SENT GRATIS UPON REQUEST 


New Products Division 


THE BEVERIDGE PAPER COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 


60 YEARS OF PAPER MAKING SKILL 














SYVTRON 





“VIBRATING” 


PAPER JOGGERS 


Speed Up the Job 
— their 3600 Controlled Vibrations per 
minute make short work of difficult-to- 


handle paper, forms, etc. 
Write for Folder No. 11-44 


SYNTRON CO., 577 Lexington, Homer City, Pa. 





























Color Pictures Can Be 


Transmitted By Wire 


ing Equipment Engineer's production 
and mechanical executive reader- 
ship, was interested in the article pub- 
lished in the July issue. There has been 
some speculation about utility of color 
picture transmission in the Graphic Arts 
Industries since information has been re- 
leased by Finch Telecommunications, 
Inc. 
The following discussion has been re- 
ceived and will be informative. 


A CONSIDERABLE segment of Print- 


electrically transmitted by facsimile 

directly from the original color print 
instead of from photographically made 
color-separation prints as were formerly 
required. 

This development by Finch Telecom- 
munications, Inc. is based on standard 
Finch facsimile equipment and practice 
of the Finch system, with certain changes 
and adaptations in transmitter and 
receiver. 


(Mics pictures now can easily be 





PRIDE of ACCOMPLISHMENT! 









BURGESS 


duce 


CHROME MATS 


You, too, will be proud of the results when 
Burgess Chrome Mats are employed. All the 
beauty of the original copy is faithfully repro- 

‘i all worry from high or low shrinkage 
is abolished by these superior quality mats 









that register every dot with utmost fidelity. 


Here is a precision mat...absolutely depend- 
able because it’s laboratory tested through 
every step of the manufacturing process. 


When you use Burgess Chrome Mats you 
get a new high in stereo quality. That’s pride 
in accomplishment for both of us besides 
simplifying your reproduction problem. 


BURGESS CELLULOSE COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Distributors of Burgess Chrome and Tone-Tex Mats 


FREEPORT 


ILLINOIS 


Pacific Coast Representative 


RALPH LEBER CQ., 426 Polson Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH 





In transmitting text or ordinary pho- 
tographs and drawings in black and 
white, transmitting and receiving drums 
are of similar size and diameter, and are 
synchronized to operate at equal speeds 
regardless of location. 


The technique of color transmission is 
basically the same as for a black and 
white picture or text, but the equipment 
is adapted to the purpose, by minor 
changes in transmitter and receiver. A 
color disk is interposed between the 
scanning eye and the photo-electric cell 
in order to produce, from the one color 
print on the transmitter drum the equiv- 
alent of the three primary color separa- 
tion prints formerly used. 

The color separations are sent over a 
wire or by radio, one at a time, and re- 
ceived by a triple electro-optical record- 
ing unit contacting with a drum of 
triple-length on which are placed three 
undeveloped negatives. These are de- 
veloped one after the other, in the same 
order that the three color separated sets 
of signals are sent from the transmitting 
drum. 

As recorded on the receiving drum, 
these films are positives. In assembling 
them into a picture, the process is the 
same as in making the usual full-color 
print of a photograph. Received positives 
are on thin translucent or transparent 
gelatine. After the film is developed, it is 
bleached in the conventional manner 
and the separations are dyed to their 
proper color or by toning them with 
metallic salt solutions which combine 
with the silver retained in the print. 
Finally, the monochrome colored prints 
are superimposed to from an integral 
final picture, laminated on paper or 
board back as in the case of any colored 
photographic print. 

Use of the system commercially as a 
post-war project suggests that fashion 
and news pictures now can be sent over 
wire from coast-to-coast. It also sug- 
gests the use of color reproduction either 
by letterpress printing or photo-offset in 
magazines and other periodicals and as 
a rapid and low-cost method of ordinary 
color separations by the engraver who 
might set up transmitter and receiver in 
the same room and where, either prints 
or color negatives could be separated 
into three separation negatives from 
which to make plates for letterpress 
printing of color, 


Economy Lifter Bulletin 


Economy Engineering Company has 
published Bulletin No. 940A, consisting 
of 32 illustrated pages, in which are de- 
scribed lifting devices for handling paper 
rolls, paper skids, paper cases and baled 
scrap, as well as other materials in the 
printing plant by hand and power actu- 
ated lifting means. Besides the illustra- 
tions and specifications for each type, 
there is presented discussion on electrical 
and construction details. Installations of 
various applications show how lifters 
are used in actual plant operation in dif- 
ferent industries. 
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New Officers of the International Craftsmen’s Association 


From right to left they are identified as follows: H. Guy Bradley, 
President; Mr. Bradley is Production Manager of the Eli Lilly 
Company printing department, Indianapolis, Ind. W. H. (Bud) 
Griffin, First Vice President; Mr. Griffin is President of Griffin 
Brothers, Typesetting, San Francisco. A. Gordon Ruiter, Second 
Vice President; Mr. Ruiter is Superintendent of the Letterpress 
Dept., Forbes Litho & Printing Co., Boston. Gradie Oakes, Third 
Vice President; Mr. Oakes is President of Process Color Plate 
Co., Chicago. Edward T. Samuel, Treasurer; Mr. Samuel is 
Superintendent of A. S. Gilman, Inc., Cleveland. Herbert 
Threlfall, Secretary; Mr. Threlfall is President of John F. Greene 
Co., Providence, R. I. J. Homer Winkler, Chairman of the 
Educational Commission; Mr. Winkler is Assistant Supervisor, 
Graphic Arts Division, Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 


O. Other members of the official board not shown in this picture, 
are Walter F. Schultz, Immediate Past President; Mr. Schultz 
is associated with the Editorial Department of the Texas Farm 
and Ranch Publishing Co., Dallas, Tex. Herman A. Slater, 
Chairman of the Research Commission who is associated with 
the New Products Dept., American Type Founders, Elizabeth, 
N. J. Public Relations Director, F. L. Ferris, took this picture; 
Mr. Ferris is with Capper Publications, Topeka, Kans. President 
Bradley’s new appointment for Representative-at-large is John 
L. Reay who is Vice President of Braden-Sutphin Ink Co., 
Cleveland; Mr. Reay is member of the Columbus club. A new 
office was created when President Bradley appointed DeWitt A. 
Patterson Foreign representative; Mr. Patterson is a former Vice 
President of the International Association. The lady at lower 
left in the picture is Mrs. A. Gordon Ruiter. 





TEREOTYPERS who have the ‘‘Know-How” 
use Eastern Tru-Mold Cork Molding Blan- 
kets because of their superior ‘‘come-back’’ 
qualities. These same properties make for sharp, 
clean impressions even after severe usage. They 
have greater flexibility that keeps edge cracking 
to a minimum. Made with just the right amount 
of Bakelite to insure perfect density. Only tru- 
Molds have these properties. 


Tru-Molds can be had in either ‘‘Medium,” 
““Medium-Hard” or “Hard” density in the fol- 
lowing sizes. 

yr" ye 34" 346" 
Sizes Each Each Each Each 
20° 226"... HO GIS BMS ..... 
ai" 220" .... Bae 4.00 4.75 $2.50 
aa 220".... Zao 4.25 7s | 


(One size only on 34'’—21” x 25”) 


Send in your order now 


9603 NORTHERN BOULEVARD 





Leading Stereotypers Choose 
“\COME-BACK” and “‘“STAY-BACK”’ 


EASTERN NEWSPAPER SUPPLY 


EADING stereotypers use ‘Flecto’’ Gum- 
med Backing Felt to secure maximum 
“stay-back’’ resulting in clean-cut plates. 
“Flecto” sticks flat to the mat regardless of heat 
used in scorching. It is free from cracking, slip- 
ping or crystallizing. Order it in sheets or strips. 
Either way it cuts or tears easily, cleanly and 
without ragged edges. Accurately gauged, uni- 
form throughout, soft, pliable; will not peel or 
separate in layers; conforms to and shrinks 
with the mat. 


Place your order today in either sheets or 
strips for the following sizes. 


GAUGES AND SIZES 


Gauges .021, .025, .030 sheeted 18” x 22”. 
(Green) sheeted 18” x Gauges .050, .060 (Gray) 
24". ‘ sheeted 18” x 22”. 

Gauge 035 (Red) sheeted Cut into etrips 9” or 18” 
18” x 24". long and 1%" to 1” wide 


Gauges .040, .045 (Green) at no extra charge. 


CORONA, L. I., NEW YORK 
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Will Engage in Graphic Arts 
Research 


E. Paul Matthews and Edward N. 
Wise have joined the staff of Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, O., 
where they will be engaged in Graphic 
Arts research. Mr. Matthews, formerly a 
member of the faculty at Ohio Wesleyan 
University, holds a Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree from Ohio Wesleyan University and 
a Master of Arts degree from Ohio State 
University. Mr. Wise, who was formerly 
associated with the General Chemical 
Defense Corporation, Pt. Pleasant, W. 
Va., is experienced in the field of photo- 
chemistry. He has Bachelor of Science 
and Master of Science degrees in chem- 
istry and physics from Ohio University, 
Athens, O. He is affiliated with the 
American Chemical Society. 





WPB Notes 


Paper Orders Revoked 
(): Friday, August 24, the Printing 





and Publishing Division of WPB an- 

nounced revocation of one paper 
manufacturing order and seven orders 
applying to the printing and publishing 
industries. The revocations were incorpo- 
rated in Amendment No. 3 to Priorities 
Regulation 31, effective immediately. 


Order L-240 controlling newsprint, 
however, is still in force at the time this 
report to our readers was prepared. 

See WPB’s explanatory remarks be- 
low. The orders revoked are: 


Paper Industry 


M-241-a — Conservation of 
Paper and Paperboard. 


Printing and Publishing 


L-177—Wall Paper 

L-241—Commercial 

and Publishing 

L-244—-Magazines and Per- 

iodicals 

L-245—Books and Booklets 

L-289—Greeting Cards and 

Ill. Post Cards 

L-294— Displays 

L-340—Governmental Com- 

mercial Printing and Dupli- 

cating 

L-240—Newsprint Order 

Amended 

To insure equitable distribution of 
newsprint, still in short supply, WPB has 
issued an amendment to its newspaper 
limitation order (L-240), extending con- 


trol under that order to include all news- 
print users. In doing so, consumption 


Printing 


quotas of newsprint estimates for users 
other than newspaper publishers are 
generally equivalent to their permitted 
rate of consumption under their re- 
spective orders at the time of their re- 
vocation, August 24, 1945, WPB Print- 
ing and Publishing officials stated. Here- 
tofore, order L-240 applied only to 
newspapers. All restrictions on news- 
papers remain in effect except that small 
newspaper publishers are now permitted 
to use five more tons per quarter than 
previously allowed. 

Industries which were controlled by 
the seven orders listed above use chiefly 
book, groundwood printing and fine 
papers. These orders were revoked be- 
cause of increased supplies of these 
papers due to importation of pulp from 
Sweden and decreases in military and 
foreign requirements. However, circum- 
stances resulting in additional supplies 
of these papers did not affect the short 
supply of newsprint, which comes 
chiefly from Canada. The shortage of 
newsprint makes it necessary that other 
industries be limited in the amount of 
newsprint which they may use. 

Under the amended order, L-240, 
book and magazine publishers and com- 
mercial printers may use in any calendar 
quarter up to 113.3 percent of the 
amount of newsprint which they law- 
fully used in the corresponding calendar 
quarter of 1944, or the second calendar 
quarter of 1945, or ten tons, whichever 
is greatest. Publishers of shopping guides, 
free distribution newspapers, “‘want ad” 
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Now, more than 
ever, Mohr saw 
owners appreciate 
the important sav- 
ings in time, made 
possible by this automatic slug saw. Slugs 
are cut to any desired length as they are 
ejected from the linecasting machine. 100% 
automatic operation. Accurate and speedy. 


Write for information about the Mohr 
Measure Control Unit—the quick-changing 
feature which makes possible instant and 
precise adjustment of slug length. 


MOHR LINO-SAW COMPANY 


126 N. Union Avenue Chicago 6, Ill. 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
ON MANY LEADING TRIMMERS 


This perfected SWW paper trimming knife 

features: 

1 A .002” concave bevel; grinding to a razor 
edge sharpness made easier. 

2. Greater rigidity—limits variance across a 
trim to less than .001” inch. 

3. Special heat treatment responsible for the 
knife’s unusual edge holding qualities. 
On the market for 60 years. Thousands of 
Printers use them. Yours awaits your order— 

by letter, wire or phone. 


SIMONDS WORDEN WHITE COMPANY 
607 NEGLEY PLACE 
DAYTON, OHIO 





SAVE 90% OF 
TIE-UP TIME 


PERFECT PROOFS 


SAFE STORAGE 
3s 
MADE IN 
ALL SIZES 


GUARANTEED 
FOREVER 














When the Managing Editor 
thinks HE is a Photographer... 


He may or may not have any salon awards to 
prove it. But he can create a lot of commotion 
among the working camera men and the en- 
gravers ... Yes, and the stereo and press de- 
partments feel the impact of his insistence on 
true tone renderings, with pleasing gradation 
. . . Often his criticisms lead to a change to 
Certified Mats—known for their full scale 
rendering of tones. 


For dependable stereotyping, 
Rely on Certified Dry Mats, 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 







9 Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. M 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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TINGUE, BROWN & CQO. 


114-120 EAST 23rd ST., WEW YORK 10,N.Y. 723. WASHINGTON BLYD., LOS ANGELES 21, CAL 
1227 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 507 PETERS STREET, S.W., ATLANTA, GA 


CANADIAN SALES AGENTS ROSS WHITEHEAD & CO. LTD. MONTREAL, CANA 





Width Price Width Price 
of per of per 
Galley Hundred Galley Hundred 
SI Ws ncccccdes §$ C.00@ 10 Webi... cece $12.00 
ZOE BB ed encuces 10.00 10% inch..........- 12.00 
CO WEG 65.0 ccc nc TO.0G 12 WMecccccccces 15.00 
ee ere 12.00 17% inch....ccccces 23.00 
OA) MON vi siccccus 12.00 19% inch.......02-- 26.00 
Size GALLEY SIDE LOCK Price per Hundred 

Oia e oe cccdcvtcieddenceers capdaenuaceuneeal $8.00 


Prices slightly higher in smaller quantities. 


PRICES ON OTHER SIZES OR INFORMATION 
UPON REQUEST. 


RIEHL GALLEY LOCK CO., INC. 


1312 ONTARIO ST., CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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publishers and free distribution publica- 
tions in newspaper format may use any 


calendar quarter up to 105 percent of 


the amount of newsprint they consumed 
in the comparable quarter, 1944, or sec- 
ond calendar quarter, 1945, or ten tons, 
whichever is greatest. 


Given Reconversion Pricing 
Methods 
N August 13, OPA gave reconversion 
() pricing methods to producers of me- 

chanical fixtures used in home and 
office construction and to producers of 
some machinery. Among the manufac- 
turers are the printing machnnery 
makers. 

The effect of OPA’s action on August 
13 on consumer prices cannot be gauged 
accurately until permanent cost-absorp- 
tion policies are set up. This is expected 
to be done in about one month, after 
representatives of the distributive trades 
have had time to file formal recom- 
mendations with OPA. 

The many items affected by OPA’s an- 
nouncement are listed in two main 
groups: (1) Those called ‘‘reconversion 
products,” as having been almost en- 
tirely out of production during the war, 
and (2) Those that have remained in 
production to some extent. 

Manufacturers of items in the first 
group will be eligible for industry-wide 
price formulas to be issued shortly, in 
line with OPA’s policy of giving uniform, 
overall reconversion price treatments to 
industries that have been entirely or 


largely engaged in war work. These for- 
mulas will refiect the entire industry- 
average prof.t margin during 1936-39, 

In the meantime, announced OPA, if 
any of these manufacturers are ready to 
resume civilian production in advance of 
other members of their industry, they 
may come in under today’s reconversion 
pricing provisions. Furthermore if an in- 
dustry-wide increase proves to be inade- 
quate for a manufacturer, he may obtain 
an adjustment under the amendment 
announced today. 


Cited for Misuse of Paper 
ris WPB consent orders have been 


issued two firms involving violations 

of WPB regulations governing the 
use of paper, announced Anson M. 
Bartlett, regional compliance chief. 

The Willis Music Co., Cincinnati, O., 
was charged with exceeding its print 
paper quota for the year 1944 by 48.49 T. 
During the last two quarters of 1945 the 
company was ordered to reduce its paper 
consumption by more than two or more 
T. per quarter, by six or more T. during 
the first quarter of 1946 and by 14.94 T. 
during the second quarter of 1946 or by 
such an amount as will total 24.94 T. 
prior to June 30, 1946, 

The Chilcote Co., Cleveland, was 
charged with exceeding its quota for 
paperboard for photo mounts by 40,372 
Ibs. in 1944, and during the last three 
quarters of 1944 accepting delivery and 
using new fibre shipping containers in 
the amount of 60,000 Ibs. and 278,000 





To 


specify THREE PHASE. 


production. 





Typesetting Machine Owners: 


Now that the war is over, we strongly 
urge those who order motors,— whether 


CUSHMAN OFFSET or any other,—to 


Three Phase motors have no brushes. This 
means no flying carbon to cause motor 
trouble, and longer life to any motor. On a 
battery of machines the servicing factor 
alone is a considerable item in the course 
of time, not to speak of interruptions to 


If you have a three phase line in your 
plant, it will-pay to extend it to accommo- 
date any new equipment you are installing. 


Cushman Motor Division 


LINOTYPE PARTS company 





$ 
Price 6 per copy 


Because of the small 
handling margin please 
enclose cash with order 


Printing 
Equipment 
Engineer 
1276 West 
Third St. 
Cleveland 13, 





WEATHERLY, PENNA. 


Ohio. 























The Single Color 


Offset Press 





sq. ft. in excess of its quota. The company 
was allowed credit for the use of 23,657 
Ibs. and 122,000 sq? ft. less of new fibre 
shipping containers below its quota for 
the first half of 1945. During the third 
and fourth quarters of 1945 and the first 
two quarters of 1946, the company must 
reduce its use of paperboard in the manu- 
facture of photo mounts by 10,000 Ibs, 
per quarter under its regular quota and 
its use of new fibre shipping containers 
by at least 9,087 Ibs. and 38,774 sq. ft. 
per quarter. In each case the over-use 
may be made up in less time if the com- 
pany desires to do so. Representatives of 
both firms declared the violations were 
not wilful. 


EXECUTIVE 
qs 


The many friends of R. J. (Dick) 
O’Brien will be pleased to know that he 
has been made general superintendent of 
Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. He commenced his new 
duties as of July 2. Concurrently with the 
announcement of Mr. O’Brien’s ap- 
pointment by General Manager H. P. 
Moore, it was stated that John B. 
Hamilton has been made assistant su- 
perintendent. 








At the last meeting of the Board of 
Directors of American Type Founders 








By I. H. SAYRE 


HE PURPOSE of this book is to 
offer a detailed technical explana- 

tion of the operation of the small single 
color offset printing press. It also carries 
recommendations for approved meth- 
ods of printing technique and press 
care which aprly to all offset printing. 
Much of the technical operating infor- 
mation applies to all makes of small 
offset presses. Should be in the library 
of all executives interested in offset 
printing. 

Section I deals with Harris offset 
presses. 

Section II deals exhaustively with 
materials used in offset printing. 

Section III deals with ATF’s Weben- 
dorfer single-color offset presses. 

Generously illustrated with 99 figures 
in line and halftone; 284 pages; size, 
6 in. by 94% in.; bound in blue cloth, 
cream stamped lettering. 
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Good work calls for good tools. 

That’s why Johnson Inks are 

the choice of so many fine 

craftsmen today, and have 

been for the last 141 years. 

Guar oh 
meu johnson 
Ano « OMPA 
GOOD INKS SINCE 1804 
ws 10th and Lombard Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WOOD FLONG | a 
HOOSICK FALLS, WN. 7  . New York © Chicago © Boston @ St. Louis ¢ Cleveland © Detroit 
tecied YORK CIty OFFIeE: Baltimore e Kansas City ¢ Pittsburgh © Atlanta © Dallas 
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Sales Corporation, Edward G. Williams Paul O. Brannon, according to Gen- general manager, Fred W. Oberacker, 
was elected president, Thomas Roy eral Manager John G. Meilink, was ap- announces that H. Lee Beamer has been 
Jones becoming chairman of the board. pointed to the position of pressroom elected to fill the offices of vice president 
Mr. Jones will continue as president of superintendent of the Cleveland Press. and secretary of the company. Mr. 
American Type Founders, Inc. The appointment became effective on Beamer has assumed the duties of busi- 


Thursday, August 9. Mr. Brannon suc- 
ceeds the late Walter Ogden, who 
passed away suddenly on Sunday, July 1 


President of as the result of a heart attack. Mr. Bran- 
ATF Sales Cor- nan has been associated with the Press 
poration is Ed- for 22 years. Assistant to Mr. Brannon is 
wardG. Williams Arthur Scorah, who was first assistant to 


Mr. Ogden. Scorah has been with the 


Paul O. Brannon 
of Cleveland 
is now its press- 
room _—_ superin- 
tendent. 





In 1932, Mr. Williams became con- 
nected with American Type Founders as 
comptroller, in which capacity he estab- 
lished a system of controls. In 1936, he 
was elected vice president and director, 
and three years later was advanced to 
executive vice president. As well as being 





president of ATF Sales Corp., Mr. Wil- Press for 43 years. Both Messrs. Brannon 
liams is vice president and director of and Scorah have been active in the AFL 
Webendorfer-Wills Co., Inc. and Damon Pressmen’s Union, the latter having been 
Type Founders Co., Inc., vice president secretary-treasurer of that organization 
of Frederick Hart & Co., Inc., and mem: for 35 years. Mr. Brannon was president 
ber of the Surplus Equipment Committee of the Cleveland Web Pressmen’s Union 
of the Graphic Arts Industries and the for eight years. 

Printing Press Manufacturers Industry 

Advisory Committee to the OPA, both The Press and Plate Company of 
of Washington, D. C. Cleveland, through its president and 


ness manager. Mr. Beamer, or Lee as he 
is better known, is widely known if 
printing and publishing circles through- 
out the middle-west where he has repre- 
sented the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany for the past 16 years in portions of 
Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri 
and Ohio. President Oberacker also an- 
nounces an expansion program for the 
Press and Plate Company whereby it will 
take over the entire building at 1243 
Rockwell Street, Cleveland, its present 
location, and the purchase of a 32-page 
rotary newspaper press. The Press and 
Plate publishes the daily Waechter Und 
Anzeiger, along with several “‘ne ighbor- 
hood newspapers” and other varieties of 
rotary press printing. 


H. Lee Beamer 
has been made 
Business Man- 
ager of Press & 
Plate, Cleveland 
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Joseph D. Goggin was recently ap- 
pointed sales representative of the Goss 
Printing Press Company, and will be 
located in the home offices of the Com- 
pany at 1535 South Paulina St., in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Goggin has been in the stereo- 
type branch of the printing industry for 


Jos. D. Goggin 
isnow associated 
with Goss Print- 
ing Press Co. 





many years, and as a trained specialist 
with practical experience will be closely 
connected with new developments and 
procedure changes in stereotype plate 
making machinery. With increased de- 
mands for better quality of printing, 
ROP color, etc., special attention is be- 
ing given to developments of suitable 
plate making equipment in the news- 
paper, magazine and color printing 
fields. In addition, Mr. Goggin will also 
be active in the sale of printing press 
machinery. 


David W. Schulkind, president of the 
E. P. Lawson Co., New York, N. Y., was 
complimented by his associates at a 
luncheon at Hotel Pennsylvania recently 
in celebration of his 35 years in the paper 
cutting machinery and bindery equip- 
ment business. Mr. Schulkind began his 
career with the New York branch of the 
Samuel C. Tatum Company in 1910 and 
was later appointed New York city sales 
representative for the bindery equip- 
ment. He pioneered the sale of multiple 
head paper drilling machines. In 1917 
when the E. P. Lawson Co. took over the 
sale of Tatum machinery, Mr. Schulkind 
was made manager of the Tatum divi- 
sion. In 1922 he became sales manager 
of the E. P. Lawson Co. and the follow- 


Schulkind of E. P. Law- 
son Co., Honored at 35th 
Business Anniversary 
Dinner—Those present in 
this picture from left to 
right in front row, are: Wm. 
J. Hourigan, Treasurer; 
David W. Schulkind, Presi- 
dent; Herman _ Sinnigen, 
Vice President. In the sec- 
ond row, left to right, are: 
Lawson Williams, Vice 
President; Chas. M. An- 
drews, Fred W. Seybold, 
Walter J. Schmidt, Frank 
Cade, Frank K. Lilwall. 





Cleaner Type 


ing year was elected vice president. In 
1941, Mr. Schulkind joined with three 
of his associates, William J. Hourigan, 
Lawson Williams and Herman Sinnigen, 
in purchasing the E. P. Lawson Co. and 
he was then elected president. Mr. Schul- 
kind is a charter member of the Graphic 
Arts Square Club, a charter member of 
the Paper Club of New York, a member 
of the Board of Governors of the New 
York Club of Printing House Craftsmen 
and a “25 Year’? member of the Printers 
Supply Salesman’s Guild. He also holds 
membership in the New York Litho 
Club. He is a national chairman of the 
Machinery Section of Lithographic 


Technical Foundation Fund Raising 
Campaign for 1944-45. 




















Less Loss 


Better Work 


when you blow 
out dust with 


TORNADO Electric Blowers 


Powerful 1 h. p. motor blows clean, dry air at 295 m. p. h. 
Cleans type, cases, presses, thoroly, quickly, at low cost. Con- 
vertible into Vacuum Cleaner. Soon pays cost. 

Write for details and Free Trial Offer! 


BREUER ELECTRIC 

















MFG. CO. 
5114. Ravenswood Ave.,Chicago, 40 





BLOWER 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
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OK BLACK ARROW Trimmer Knives 


A special heat treatment of the steel assures 
you of extra long life between grinds and 
a tough edge for all kinds of cutting. 


OHIO KNIFE CO. ¢ CINCINNATI 23, OHIO 
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It is NEW-It Is BETTER 
* DEEPMOLD CREEPER x 


The most advanced development in molding 
creepers—the Deepmold Creeper—moldsexcep- 
tionally deep bolsters, gives sharp halftone re- 
productions, will not cut or spread column rules. 


Sizes Prices 
20 x 24x 14” $3.50 ea. 
21x25: x 1¢” 3.65 ea. 
22 x 26 x 1%” 3.80 ea. 


Place a trial order today 


EASTERN NEWSPAPER SUPPLY 
$603 Northern Blvd., CORONA, L. I., NEW YORK 
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- In ENGINEER—Wide experience. Printing plant engineer; 

hree mechanical superintendent. Expansion, modernization, 

yan, development. Thorough knowledge letterpress and roto- 

yen, gravure web equipment. Box No. 233, c/o Printing Equip- 
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= SAWS — ROUTERS — DIES and Pasters... 
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CLINE , ere SYSTEM 
lak, panama 


CLINE ELEC. MFG. CO. 


Chicago: 211 West We ker GA 
New York. 220 East 4 
hYolell ddclsial tao Mm cals (oh ae 


A.P.S. 


Ing ‘ vl g Twenty-five illustrations 

C7E (Ja) Aebfe ead briefed descri:>tions 

of Vandercook Proof Presses 

and PREMAKEREADY equipment will enable you 

to make comparisons, and select the most logical 

machine for your needs. Write for booklet and full 
information today. 


at , v 
7 AN DERCOOK 


BLOCK LEVELLERS 








PROOF PRESSES + 
PREMAKEREADY EQUIPMENT 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, 900 N. Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago $1, Ill. 





STEREOTYPE 
GUMMED PACKING 
CORK BLANKETS 
CREEPERS 
POURING SHEETS 
ROUTER BITS 
TAILBOARDS 














Ludlow 


composition Is 
truly profitable 


o,° ALWAYS BEST AT 
composition. 


AMERICA 


« STAR CUT CEMENT * 


For Mounting 
CUTS...STEREOTYPES...ELECTROTYPES 


65c per tube-$5.25 per doz. $5.00 per doz. in 
two doz. lots, $4.00 per doz. in gross lots. 


Sisma CEMENT COMPANY we 
45 Malone Avenue, BELLEVILLE 9 9, N. J. 


PUBLISHERS SUPPLY 
P. O. Box 924 Lynn, Mass. 








Ludlow Typograph Co. 


2032 Clybourn Avenue + Chicago, Ill. 















ON THE 


- NEW Rouse BAND SAW 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 


2216 N. WAYNE AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Interchemical Corporation has en- 
gaged Anthony Garcia for liaison work in 
Latin America, according to C. A. Rich- 
ards, Director of the Export Division. 
Mr. Garcia was born in Buenos Aires, 
has spent many years in France and is 
also well acquainted with the United 
States. He speaks English, Spanish, Port- 


Anthony Garcia, 
Export Division 
of Interchemical 
Corporation. 





uguese, French and German. For the 
past five years Mr. Garcia was associated 
with Sherwin Williams. He has a back- 
ground of experience in dry colors, inks, 
varnishes and textile colors. After a thor- 
ough study of Interchemical products 
Mr. Garcia will leave for Argentina and 
Brazil to make surveys of market possi- 
bilities, consult with Interchemical repre- 
sentatives and assist them in increasing 
their outlets. 


Henri Peyrebrune, chief engineer of 
the Miehle Printing Press and Manu- 
facturing Company, has announced the 
appointment as chief offset press engineer 
on his staff of Dr. Arthur Wormser who 
has been retained by Miehle in a con- 
sulting capacity for the past several years. 
Dr. Wormser, now an American citizen, 
received his doctorate in engineering 
from the University of Berlin, and has 
had many years of experience in the de- 


sign, development and manufacture of 
offset presses. For twenty-three years, he 
was head of the firm of Faber & 
Schleicher of Offenbach, Germany, 
builders of one of the leading offset 
presses in Europe, the Roland. 


Dr. Arthur 
Wormser has 
been appointed 
Chief Offset 
Press Engineer 
at Miehle. 
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A book for Printing Executives as well as fer photo-engravers — platemakers — ink manufacturer — chemist — papermaker and others in the allied crafts 





every 


technological im 


has stayed close to the printing plant. 


PRINTING 


Their Chemistry and Technology 


Important technological changes in the printing processes (familiar to 
inting executive) have created exacting new requirements for 
inks which chemical research has beén actively endeavoring to satisfy. 
In turn, the solving of new production problems brought about by 
ovements, both in equipment and inks, has created 
the urgent need for a useful book. In preparing this treatise the author 


By CARLETON ELLIS 
Industrial Research Chemist 


INKS 


Table of Contents — Introduction: History of Printing Inks; Printing 
Ink Vehicles; Driers; Printing Ink Modifiers; Pigments; Typographic 
Inks — Drying-oil Types; Typographic {nks — Mineral-oil and Quick- 
drying; Planographic Inks; Intaglio Inks; Photomechanical Pre 
of Matrices; Transfer Inks; Emulsion Inks; Special Types of 
Inks; Printing Inks for Miscellaneous Purposes; Printing Ink Problems; 
The Testing of Printing Inks; Paper for Printing. Glossary Indexes. 


Bound 1n cloth, 6 jn. by 9'¢ in., 560 pages, well illustrated. Price $7.00 per copy. casb with order. 
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PRINTING EQUIPMENT ENGINEER e 


1276 West Third Street °« 





Cleveland 13, Ohio 





Celebrates V-J Day 
With Special Edition 


On Wednesday, August 15, the Walth- 
am (Mass.) News-Tribune appeared in 
dressed up form with gay colors on 
pages 1 and 5. The regular page 1 make- 
up with its important news was relegated 
to page 14 of a 14 page issue. The regular 
page 1 consisted only of the name of the 
paper at the top printed in black. Below 
this heading in letters 184 in. high ap- 
peared the two letters “V-J.”” The two 
letters were printed in red and blue ink. 
The effect is striking. Another page in 
full color was carried on page 5. This 
consisted of a large illustration of the 
American flag printed in red and blue 
with a short appreciative victory message 
by Grover Cronin. 

Two of the mechanical executives 
handling the out-of-ordinary printing 
were Arthur Kohler, mechanical super- 
intendent and Thomas Considine, com- 
posing room superintendent. 


Roosen-Columbian Unite 


Columbian Carbon Company, New 
York and H. D. Roosen Company, 
Brooklyn, have announced that an agree- 
ment had been signed under which the 
H. D. Roosen Company became a sub- 
sidiary of Columbian Carbon Company. 
The agreement went into effect August 
31. H. D. Roosen Company manufac- 


tures printing and lithographic inks, dry 
colors, and varnishes. It will continue to 
remain under the direction of Robert 
Roosen as president and the personnel 
will be unchanged. 

Columbian Carbon Company manu- 
factures carbon black. The Peerless Car- 
bon Black Company is operated as a 
subsidiary of Columbian Carbon Com- 
pany; also The L. Martin Company. 
Fred’k H. Levey Company, Inc. and 
Fred’k H. Levey Company (Canada) 
Ltd., ink manufacturers, are also oper: 
ated as separate subsidiaries of Colum- 
bian Carbon Company. 


Horn Consolidates with GPI 


On August 22, stockholders of the 
A. C. Horn Co. ratified the arrange- 
ment entered into by their board of di- 
rectors to consolidate with the General 
Printing Ink Corporation. The A. C. 
Horn Company will hereafter be known 
as a division of the General Printing Ink 
Corporation. It is contemplated that the 
consolidation will change its name to the 
Sun Chemical Corporation in the very 
near future. 

This consolidation is planning for joint 
research into many fields including 
paints, industrial finishes, adhesives, 
plastics, resins, new methods of pigment 
dispersion and general chemical research. 

It is contemplated that A. C. Horn 


will become a member of the Board of 
Directors of the General Printing Ink 
Corporation, and that A. E. Horn will 
succeed him as president of the A. C, 
Horn Company division. 


Elrod Made Duplex 
Eastern Sales Manager 


The Duplex Printing Press Co. an- 
nounces the appointment of G. F. Elrod 
as Eastern sales manager with head- 
quarters in the 500 Fifth Avenue Build- 
ing, New York, N. Y. Mr. Elrod has been 
identified with newspaper production 
work and selling for the past fifteen years, 
at one time production manager of the 
Kansas City, (Mo.) Journal-Post and also 
headed the Atlanta office of the Ludlow 
Typograph Co. He resigned as deputy 
administrator of the Small War Plans 
Administration to join the Duplex Com- 
pany in 1944. Assisting him are Max H. 
Barker, R. C. Butz, and A. C. Hewitt. 
Provinces and States covered from this 
office are as follows: Ontario, Quebec, 
N. B., P. E. I., Maine, Vt., N. H.. Mass., 
N. ¥., Conn., R. 1., Penn., N. J., Del, 
Md., W. Va.. Va., Tenn., N. and S. Car., 
Ga., Fla., Ala., Miss., La., and the east- 
ern half of Texas. I. C. Squier who is now 
on special assignment out of Battle Creek 
also headquarters at 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 





Cline Electric Mfg. Co 
Duplex Printing Press Co., 


Harris-Seybold-Potter 
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we NGRULL SAVINGS PLAN acne 


Facts and figures prove the Payroll 
Savings Plan to be a tremendous national asset. 
Through this plan, no less than 27,000,000 workers 
have so far saved more than $13% billions to help 





speed victory . . . forestall inflation ... and build 


peacetime prosperity! 


Did you know that yours is one of 240,000 
companies maintaining a Payroll Savings Plan? 
Not only is this combined effort fostering nation- 
al security, but also creating a lucrative postwar 


market for you...and all American industry! 


Have you realized that 76% of all employed in 
industry are now enrolled in the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan... averaging a $25 bond each month 


per employee? Through this plan, millions are 


now looking forward to homes, educational 


opportunities and old age independence! 


Surely, so great an asset to your country, your 
company and your employees is worthy of your 
continued ... and increased .. . support! Now 
is the time to take stock of your Payroll Savings 
Plan. Use selective resolicitation to keep it at 
its 7th War Loan high! Keep using selective 


resolicitation to build it even higher! 


The Jreasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT ENGINEER 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 























Has Type to do with Peace? 


Yes...in a very SPECIAL SENSE. 
For when the men at San Francisco 
were finally able to announce a Char- 
ter—a blueprint for building lasting 
peace —credit for a big share in their 
success went to another group...the 
editors, printers and publishers of the 
various states of the United Nations. 
Thése workers with the printed word 
used type —millions and millions of 


lines of type —to make heard all over 


the world the peoples’ overwhelming 
demand for a means to outlaw war. 
...Yes, the peace will indeed be “true 
to type, for these same people who 
work with type will use millions more 
lines in the months to come. They Il 
bring to bear on the many pressing 
international problems the most effec- 
tive force for peace the world has ever 
known—the pressure of public opin- 


ion, made irresistible through TyPE. 
SET IN EGMONT 


t N T E RT Y P E: 560 Furman Street, BrooKLyn 2, New York 
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